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LETTERS FROM THE INDIAN COUNTRY. 


We have been shown a series of familiar letters written from the Indian Country during the 
years 1836-7, by a gentleman who had peculiar facilities for observing the manners and customs of 
the aborigines. We have been permitted to copy one of them ; and if it shall prove sufficiently inter- 
esting to our readers, we are persuaded that we may be able to give the whole series to the public. 

Ep. EnickERBOCEER. 


Mackinae, October 6, 1836. 

My Dear S : Since my arrival here, I have received a 
number of letters from you, the latest on Tuesday last, and have 
written you once. 

My last letter describes the state of things as they then existed, 
but it did not convey an adequate idea of the savage character of the 
population — Indian, half-breed, and white — by which I have been 
surrounded for several weeks. Ferocious however as were some 
of these people, there was no danger so long as there was no fear. 
Such persons are generally as cowardly as they are blood-thirsty. 

It is unusual for ‘ Indian treaties’ to pass off with so little dis- 
turbance. At the treaty of Chicago in 1833 there were seven or 
eight murders committed; and the Indian agent is not unfrequently 
the first victim. On this occasion however order has been pre- 
served by the strict police maintained by the military force, and 
the prohibition of the use of ardent spirits. But after all, our situa- 
tion might have been made uncomfortable. There have been at 
least one thousand warriors on the island, and several hundred half- 
breeds, not a whit less savage or treacherous. We had a force of 
only a hundred and fifty men, and were at least one hundred miles 
from any other white settlement. The odds in case of difficulty 
would have been rather against us. But there has been no diffi- 
culty; and the angry passions always engendered on such occa- 
sions have been attended with no serious consequences as yet. 

There may however still be some murders among them. One 
man, who was not in fact a chief, got himself put into the treaty as 
one of the first class, and the actual head chief was placed in the 
second class. The former received five hundred dollars and the 
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latter two hundred dollars. The chief who was thus postponed 
became very angry, and publicly threatened to kill the other, who 
to save himself offered to give up all he had received. The offer 
was refused, and he was told to keep out of the way of his offended 
rival. The consequence was, he dared not to venture out of his 
lodge after dark, nor in the day-time unless accompanied by one or 
two of his sons fully armed. With these precautions he may be 
able to return home with safety, but he will be in constant danger, 
from which it will be difficult for him to protect himself. For if he 
should first kill his antagonist, he would be hunted down by the 
relatives of the deceased until the duty of revenge, as they deem 
it, shall be performed. He has but one hope, and that is of buying 
his peace. 

The universal rule among them is to revenge injuries. Some- 
times however they will allow themselves to be conciliated by 
presents. I will give you an instance. 

One day one of the Ottawa chiefs came to the Commissioner and 
told him that one of his young men had killed a Chippewa, and he 
wanted that officer to give him a present with which he could 
attempt to buy forgiveness. Of course he was well supplied, and 
the ceremony was performed just on the banks of the Straits. The 
two bands met, each surrounding their chief. Between them, on 
the ground, the present was placed. The criminal was seated near 
his present, but on the Chippewa side. He sat with his head 
hanging down, in an attitude of calmness and resignation becoming 
amaityr. The Ottawa chief stepped forth from the ranks of his 
people and addressed the Chippewas. He said one of his young 
men had killed their friend, but it had been by accident. They had 
brought him forward to atone for the deed; but as they were now 
all brothers of the same family he hoped the Chippewas would 
spare his life. 

The Chippewas consulted among themselves. There were a 
few moments of anxious suspense; for if the Chippewas had re- 
fused to accept the present, any relative of the murdered man would 

have had a right, according to their customs, to step immediately 
from the ranks, and with his tomahawk slay him on the spot. The 
Indians alone were unmoved, the criminal not manifesting the 
least concern. Any appearance of anxiety on his part would have 
caused his certain death, or have branded him with the stain of 
cowardice for life, to which death would have been far preferable. 
The Commissioner was not without anxiety. The Chippewa chief, 
in answer to his inquiries, had previously expressed his belief that 
the young man would be spared, but that would depend upon the 
voice of his band. He would use his influence in favor of mercy. 
You can judge how closely the Commissioner watched every move- 
ment, for he was determined that no such deed of blood should be 
acted in his presence, and to save the young man at all hazards. 
They suspected as much probably from his manner; and his pres- 
ence I thought helped to produce a favorable result. 

Be this as it may, after a short consultation the Chippewa chief 
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spoke to the assembled multitude. His words were few and spoken 
with great dignity. 

‘Brothers! you have struck us. One of our wigwams is deso- 
late. One of our old women mourns for her son. One of our 
young women has no longer any one to hunt for her. Our band 
has lost a brave warrior, and our faces are black with sorrow. A 
dark cloud rests upon us, but the Great Spirit can drive it away. It 
will do us no good to make you sorrow also. We forgive you. 
Take your young man home, and let our pity teach him to avoid 
the fire-water.’ 

This was admirably said and done. The language was beauti- 
ful, the manner calm and impressive ; and I could not but think how 
infinitely superior this judgment and its manner were to the horrible 
solemnity of the white man’s condemnation of a murderer to the 
degrading death of the gibbet. 

The young man arose from his sest and walked across to and 
mingled with his own tribe, and one of the near relatives of the 
deceased stepped forth and bore the bundle of presents to his band. 
There was silence for a few moments, when the Ottawa chief 
expressed the thanks of his tribe, and a general dispersion followed. 
The gravity and silence of the whole assembly added very much 
to the impressive character of the ceremony. ‘There were at least a 
thousand Indians present, all males. It was near the beach; a 
slight surf was rolling in, and its hollow murmuring was the only 
sound heard, save the speeches of the chiefs. To all except the 
Commissioner, it was probably a matter of doubt whether life would 
be spared or taken, and he was not without anxiety as to the proba- 
ble consequences of his contemplated interference with one of 
their most sacred customs. 

Every thing however passed off very well. The day was 
delightfully pleasant, and in a half-hour’s time we were witnessing 
a game of ball, played with all the shouting noise and activity of an 
Indian frolic, and by the very individuals who a few moments pre- 
vious had been passing upon a matter of life and death. The 
accused and the avengers joined heartily in the sport. 

You may not understand the expression of the chief: ‘ Our faces are 
black with sorrow.’ It alludes to their badge of mourning. When 
they lose a friend they paint their faces black and continue to wear 
this sign of sorrow for such time as caprice or feeling may dictate. 
If they intend to avenge the death they mourn, they paint one half 
the face red and the other helf black. The ‘fire-water,’ it is more 
generally known, is their name for whiskey, and was here men- 
tioned because the murder was committed in a drunken frolic. 

This Indian treaty-making is a strange business. A treaty is 
drawn out with all due formality, and reads very well. But there 
is not here one savage of the whole number who understands what 
they have been doing. They know to be sure that they have sold 
their land and must leave it, but what they are to get for it they do 
not know or comprehend. When paid their five hundred dollars or 
one hundred dollars apiece, they could not count it; all they knew 
was that one man’s pile of silver was larger than another's. 
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The Indians assembled here have been paid fifty thousand dol- 
lars in silver in four days; and before the evening of the fourth day, 
more than thirty thousand dollars were in the hands of the traders, 
expended for all sorts of trinkets, finery, etc. I have frequently 
met Indians, male or female, no matter which, covered all over, 
from the neck to the legs, with silver ornaments ; with silver bands 
around the arms and the hat, when such an article was worn, cov- 
ering the whole arm but the elbow, and all the hat except the brim 
and the crown; the ears borne down with silver rings and drops, 
and the nose so full as to be nota little uncomfortable. The pro- 
fusion in the ears was so great as sometimes to tear off its rim, 
presenting a very jagged appearance indeed. They have shown a 
marvellous fondness for raisins. One trader informed me that he 
had, for seven days in succession, made a clear profit of eight 
dollars a day in retailing raisins! This would astonish our mer- 
chants at home; but they would be equally astonished at taking 
in daily from one thousand dollars to fifteen hundred dollars in silver, 
simply in retailing goods. This nevertheless has happened at Macki- 
nac; and I have seen the half-dollar pieces lying in heaps on the 
trader's floor, as we pile potatoes in our country. These halcyon 
days could not last long however; and the worst of it is, the Indian 
will return to his lodge and suffer all winter from hunger and cold, 
when a little prudence would have made him comfortable. But 
there was no preventing this improvidence. Their habit is to 
starve to-day and feed to repletion to-morrow. Money seems to be 
thrown away upon them; but they are as generous as they are 
improvident, and just and honest in their dealings, except when 
contaminated by too much intercourse with the whites; and then 
they learn from us to be selfish, to lie and to cheat. 

The Chippewas from the borders of Lake Superior are the 
wildest of those here assembled, and ‘give us the best idea of them 
in their savage state. The chief ef that band is a noble specimen 
of his race. Tall, strong and fearless, he bore himself in the presence 
of the Commissioner like the head of an independent people. At 
the last council with the chiefs, the Commissioner told them they 
must go home; that their young men and young women were 
getting drunk, and the traders would have all their money. 

‘ Yes,’ said this chief; ‘our Father said he wanted our land and 
we must give it to him. We did so, and you have given us money 
and presents for it. But your traders are taking them away from 
us, and we shall go home poorer than we came. Tell your children 
not to come to my people with their fire-water. They will never 
come back to tell you what became of it.’ 

I wish you could have seen him. With his blanket thrown around 
his waist, all above naked, with the scalping-tuft on his head, and 
his face blackened for the loss of four relatives who had died on 
the island, he stood before us a savage with all his wild dignity, 
and absolutely looked down upon us. 

‘ What good,’ he continued, ‘has it done us to come here? We 
did not want your money or your presents. Our forests gave us 
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game and our waters fish. Leave us alone in our woods, and we 
will not molest you. But you said we must come, and we have 
come. Some of my warriors will never go back. My children 
have become mad with your presents. My young men and young 
women have drunk of your waters and become beasts. We want 
to go away from you. When next you want us, you must come to 
our country, but leave your fire-water behind you, or it may make 
us forget that you are our brothers.’ 

The reproof was, alas! too just; and the indignant sorrow of 
the old man presented a strong contrast to the heartless cupidity of 
the white men. 

But I must draw my long letter to aclose. I shall be absent 
from this port for a few days, and on my return will write again. 
In the mean time I shall be, 


en 
ances 


As ever, Yours Truly, BE. W.J. 








THE INFANT'S MINIATURE. 


BY MRS. E. CLEMENTINE KINNEY. 


Yes! thou art here, my sainted babe! Thy lustrous eyes of blue, 
The long dark fringe which o’er them Sleep as silken curtains drew ; 
The full red lip, the dimpled cheek, the polished lofty brow, 

The matchless smile that lighted all —they ’re here before me now! 














Yet years, long years have passed away since I, a mother blest, 
And thou, a babe too fair for earth, didst nestle to this breast ; 
Thy rosy dreams were not more sweet than were my moments then, 
Bat all their joys are numbered now with pleasures that have been. 









The most that I retain of thee is one small sunny curl, 
A treasure I would not exchange for ocean’s rarest pear! ; 

Though this bright picture, true to life, recalls thy infant charms 
So vividly, I seem again to clasp thee in my arms. 








*T is beautiful to look upon, but only doth portray 
The casket, which a jewel held, that Gop hath borne away; 
For shining in his dazzling crown is many an infant gem, 
And He required this precious one to ren that diadem. 














And O! to paint a cherub sovt, in vain the artist tries! 
For this his pencil must be dipped in azure of the skies; 

Borrow the rainbow’s hues and make the glittering stars its own, 
For angel-beauty never yet in earthly colors shone. 


So let me think of thee, my babe! as when thou wert of earth, 
And like this picture, radiant with the smiles of infant mirth ; 
Forget the dismal hour when Gop recalled what He had given, 
And hope to see thee as thou art, and claim thee still in heaven! 


Cedar- Brook, (New Jersey.) 
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SNARLY-HEAD, THE AMATEUR POLITICIAN. 





A SEKEETOH FROM REAL LIFE IN GOTHAM. 





Some years ago I used daily to drop into an eating-house known 
as ‘The Pork Chops, to get my dinner. The head-waiter of the 
establishment, or ‘ Caller, as he was designated, happened to be 
one of the most disagreeable beings in person and manners I ever 
encountered. How he in the first place obtained and afterward 
managed to keep for a long time a situation so responsible, was 
a mystery I could never solve satisfactorily to myself; although 
I finally concluded that as the proprietor knew his own business 
best, it was very possible that there was something in this man not 
apparent to others, that made him useful in his station. Perhaps a 
cat-like vigilance did n’t come amiss in a place where straggling 
vagabonds are apt to slip in and out again without ‘ walking up to 
the capting’s office.’ I shall take some pains to describe this fellow 
because hereby hangs my tale. And first as regards his personal 
appearance. This was peculiarly disagreeable. His head, which 
was large and ill-shapen, and covered with a profusion of snarly 
red hair, seemed to set, without the intervention of a neck, ona 
hollow-backed, pot-bellied body, which in turn rested on a pair of 
legs of calliper shape, and of the very shortest dimensions com- 
patible with gravity and locomotion. Large eyes of the goose- 
berry pattern rolled deep in his head ; and a wide cavernous mouth, 
which opened across his face nearly from ear to ear, was garnished 
with a hair-lip that seemed to have been hitched up on purpose to 
display to greater advantage a large yellow tusk that projected from 
his upper jaw; just as you’ll sometimes see the skirts of a lady’s 
dress caught up by the thumb and finger in the slightest manner 
possible consistent with the exposure of a pair of the prettiest 
ankles in the world. In the centre of these attractions —I am 
speaking of the face now and not of the simile —was placed a 
short, thick, red nose that raked backward from the upper lip like 
the mainmast of a clipper, but which certainly looked the smartest 
and most knowing feature in the whole collection. A wag who 
often visited the place used to account for its shape by saying that 
in its travel down the face it suddenly got sight of the yellow tusk, 
and falling back on itself in terror, grew so. This might have been 
the case; but to me it seems like an anachronism ; for according 
to the usual course, his nose must have received its peculiar 
shape many years before the teeth were in existence. However, 
the question is of little consequence and not worth discussing. 
In addition to the tusk, his jaws contained some dozen other 
other teeth, all yellow and sharp-pointed, and placed so far apart, 
that it is doubtful whether he ever brought two of them to bear 
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at the same moment on any thing smaller than acrab-apple. I 
have been thus minute in describing his personal appearance in 
order to account for the various nick-names bestowed upon the 
head-waiter by the customers of the establishment: such as 
‘ Snarly-head,’ ‘ Bandy-legs,’ ‘ Sorrel-top,’ ‘ Snaggle-teeth, ete. But 
let me not find fault with his bodily defects; Snarly-head was as 
God made him, and he could n’t help it, even if he had been aware 
that he was not an Adonis. A suspicion of this kind however never 
for a moment disturbed his self-complacency ; and when ‘on duty’ 
in the middle of the dining-room where he fixed his head-quarters at 
meal-times ; his little body bending now toward one customer and 
anon to another in the opposite direction; his face all the while 
grinning a ‘ghastly gash’ —he could n't smile —he evidently felt 
himself the observed of all observers, and a very model of a 
‘ Caller.’ 

If I should say that Snarly-head was a great politician, the 
reader might smile, and wonder perhaps how one of his personal 
delinquences should have fallen into politics at all. This used to 
be a great mystery to me. But in he was, over head and ears; 
and so far as my observation went, he seemed to glory in his fall. 
It was on this very point that he had made himself particularly 
disagreeable to the customers of ‘The Pork-Chops.’ It is true, 
he was a consummate, irredeemable ass; but he had lived several 
years in Washington as lacquey to a great public character, in which 
situation he had managed to store his memory with a large stock of 
high-sounding diplomatic words ; and by mixing with members of 


Congress of the lower order, he had added to these not a few - 


political phrases of great potency. And thus armed, and without 
a single idea in his noddle, he had set himself up as a poli- 
tician — like many another donkey. He soon shone as a spouter at 
the head-quarters of his party, at the corners of the streets, and 
particularly in the restaurateur where he was located. The words 
he had learned, though he was entirely innocent of any meaning 
attached to them, gave great glibness to his tongue; his lungs were 
never at fault. But though he did not knowingly use language 
in its right signification, and when he did happen to do so by acci- 
dent invariably corrected himself wrong, he was considered a 
‘smart fellow’ by his brother politicians, and soon became a drill- 
corporal in the party. After this promotion, he managed to make 
himself ten-fold more disagreeable than ever to the customers at 
‘The Chops’; chiefly by his impertinent intermeddling with any 
little topic of conversation that chanced to be broached among 
them, especially if it happened to be of a political nature. And 
he all the while imagining himself the most agreeable little fellow 
in existence! Indeed, his bump of self-esteem was so strongly 
developed, that it seemed almost impossible to put him down by 
any of those little mancwuvres which are so potent against men of 
less pretension but more sense. And when he was fairly mounted 
on his hobby of the ‘rights of man to the abstracts,’ as he expressed 
it, to break him down became a hopeless task: to use the words of 
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a testy old customer, you might as well try to draw ‘ milk for babes’ 
from the cotton breast-works of a modern belle —a performance 
which the said testy gentleman held to be the greatest of all impos- 
sibilities. On such occasions the customers had but one aiterna- 
tive, and that was to resign their own rights at once and remain 
silent, or to leave the room with their dinners undigested. 

Snarly-head was not a politician solely; he was a great critic also. 
He eagerly devoured all the light literature of the day, a task for 
which his capacious jaws gave him greatadvantage. Of this he 
preferred the duller and heavier sort, on which he would criticise 
with great ignorance and pomposity, all gratis and for the benefit 
of the customers of the ‘ Pork-Chops.’ He used to boast that he 
could tell how a romance would end by reading the title page only. 
( This is a great gift in any critic —a sort of intellectual second-sight 
seldom vouchsafed to more than one man in a century. With such 
a talent the possessor can review a book before it goes to press ; 
indeed before it is written, if he but know what the title is to be.) 
‘Jack Sheppard’ was at this time Snarly-head’s favorite work ; 
but if he be living now, and such men ‘never die, I’ll warrant that 
he is at this moment gloating over the resurrection of ‘Old St. 
Paul’s, and that he considers Blaise and Pillichoddy the two 
greatest ‘cha’cters in modern friction, as he used to express himself 
in conversational criticism. But here I have been gossipping a 
whole ‘character, when I meant to present a short incident only. 

It is not to be supposed that a stickler so strenuous for the ‘ nights 
of all men to the abstracts’ would neglect the guarding of his own 
personal immunities. On this point Snarly-head was as vigilant 
as a cat; and it was ina chivalrous and characteristic attempt to 
defend one of these that his ruin was compassed. It occurred in 
this manner. It frequently happened that his prerogative as the 
‘Caller’ of the ‘ Pork-Chops’ was invaded by the,other waiters. 
Strange customers coming in would naturally give their orders to 
the servants who happened to be handiest, and they in turn would 
sometimes carry these directly to the cook without passing them 
through Snarly-head’s throat. These little encroachments, hardly 
avoidable in the nature of the case, gave mortal offence to the fiery 
soul of the little ‘ Caller,” and he threatened dire vengeance on the 
delinquents. 

It happened that among these was a simple-hearted, good-natured 
Irishman, who sinned oftener than all the others put together. 
Snarly-head had many times threatened him with the extremity of 
his wrath if he didn’t desist; but Patrick always forgot the threats 
at the very times he should have remembered them, and thus 
went on increasing his responsibility every day. Our hero had 
another cause for enmity against the Irishman. He was the only 
man among the servants who didn’t take to his politics. So far 
from it, he was often heard to say, that ‘so long as he was fat, and 
could manage to keep his hurdies warm and well-covered, he 
did n’t care a d—n about politics. Paple might jist shute thim- 
silves, and make St. Pathrick Prisident and the Divil himself 
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governor, if they liked.’ To Snarly-head’s comprehension, this 
was an offence but little short of treason; and he once seriously 
/ entertained the project of lodging information against him as a 

dangerous character. But something happened to prevent it. 

However, Patrick’s sins against the dignity of his office became at 

last so flagrant, that the ‘ Caller’ could bear it no longer; and he 
accordingly determined to make a ‘severe public example’ of him, 

as he said, in the presence of all the customers, on the commission 

of the very next offence. This as a matter of course happened 

on the following day at meal-time. 

It was along about in the middle of the dinner-hour. Snarly- 
head, posted as usual in the centre, was all grin and compla- 
cency, and every thing seemed going on clatteringly, when 
' the soft-toned voice of the Irishman was heard at the other end of 
1 the room, calling for ‘two rost bafes and a chucken-pie!’ Our 
‘Caller’s’ ears were as sharp as his teeth. Amid the din and clat- 

ter around him he recognized the voice, and pounced at once upon 
the unlucky Irishman, to annihilate him with his long-hoarded 
vengeance. ‘ Patrick McManners!’ he exclaimed, in a tone that 
startled every one in the room; and immediately a death-like silence 
ensued, for there had been some whispering between the customers 
and other waiters, and a ‘scene’ was expected. ‘ Patrick McMan- 
ners!’ he shouted again, in a voice louder if possible than before. 

‘Sir! Your honor!’ retorted Pat, in the same loud key, stiff- 
ening up, and bringing his open hand to a level with his face: for 
he had been in ‘the service.’ 

‘ Mister McManners, continued Snarly-head, wisely waiving this 
new piece of insolence; ‘there ’s two indiwidooals in this ’ere 
’stablishment whose paths justle, and they must become dewer- 
gent. Therefore I wishes you as well others to understand 
distinctly, that when customers comes here for vittles, J takes 
their orders and passes’em to the cook, for them’s my officious 
duties and high prerogative ; and you, Mister McManners, if you 
please, will attend to the clearing off the dirty knives and forks and 
spoons, and the plates and cups and sarsers ; them’s your officious 
duties, and jist suited to your rapacity !’ 

And then, with head erect and folded arms, and bending his sup- 
ple body backward till it formed with his legs a very lively and 
graceful tableau of three Cupid’s bows, the little man stood waiting 
to see his ‘ victim’ fall. But Paddy wouldn't ‘say die” His Con- 
naught blood was up; and receiving divers hints of encouragement 
and not a few ‘orders’ from the customers around him, he poured 
defiance into the very teeth of his antagonist. - 

‘Two rost bafes, one mooton, one Snarly-head,’ he exclaimed, 
with a volubility that completely dumb-founded the legitimate 
‘Caller;’ ‘one rost larmb, two green pays, one carffee, and one 
Bandy-legs ; two rice poodins, two baked banes, one ox-tail soup, 
one fish-balls, and a Sorrel-top ; two sarsinges, two bafe-steeks, one 
Car’liner petatie, and one Snaggle-teeth !’ 

Snarly-head stood aghast. He could scarcely breathe through the 
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intensity of his passion. He had in his folly anticipated an easy 
victory : a single gun to windward perhaps, in token of submission ; 
but had received instead, and of his own ammunition too, a broadside 
that threw him completely out of water. His personal dignity and 
that of his office had been trampled on, his self-esteem crumpled, 
his vanity mortified in the tenderest point. He grasped a fork that 
lay near him; but on looking around the room, and discovering 
evident marks of triumph on the countenances of the customers and 
his fellow-servants, and of sympathy for the Irishman, mortifica- 
tion overcame all other feeling. He dropped the fork again; and 
divesting himself of his badge of office, a white apron, he 
trundled — when walking fast his legs had the appearance of a 
hoop twirling side-wise — he trundled to head-quarters, and gave in 
his resignation. ‘To take respect, said he, the old spirit creeping 
over him for the moment ; ‘to take respect from this day noon.’ 

He was never seen again at the ‘ Pork-Chops, and Patrick 
McManners became cock of the walk. It is supposed that Snarly- 
head left the city immediately after his ‘resignation, as at the 


ensuing fall election his party was unexpectedly defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. 


LINES ON A LOOKING-GLASS. 
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RESBSBED TO MISS J. Ae 


Waar is so honest as a looking-glass ? 
Reflecting all the images that pass, 

Those of deformity as well as beauty ; 
Fury’s dark frown, or Fancy’s witching smile, 
Powerless alike to threaten or beguile, 

It smoothly, calmiy still performs its duty. 


Thus on the surface of some crystal lake, 

Embosomed deep in tangled copse and brake, 
Ere the last lingering sun-beam’s light is shed, 

The lightning-riven rock, the gnarléd tree, 

The painted flower, heaven’s glorious canopy, 

Alike are on the liquid palette spread. 


What is so beauteous as a looking-glass ? 

As Nature's charms the labored works surpass 
Of GreEnoven’s or of Lesuie’s magic art, 

So each bright tint, each animated form, 

As from its Maker’s hand, radiant and warm, 

Here stamps its living, glowing counterpart. 


Thus in the balmy hour of life’s bright morn, 

When hope and joy the blissful scene adorn, 
Shadows like these pass o’er the youthful mind ; 

But soon Experience tells the saddened heart 

The lovely pageant came but to depart, 

And Care’s dark visage in the glass we find. 
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What is so fragile as a looking-glass ? 

Its polished front and faultless form, alas! 
Its silver robe and golden garniture, 

In sudden, hopeless ruin may be found; 

My lady’s thimble can inflict a wound 
The utmost stretch of art will fail to cure. 


Thus Envy’s shaft, shunning the light of day, 
Despised, unheeded wings its fatal way, 

And to the bosom of its victim flies ; 
While the fair fabric of a well-earned fame, 
The spotless crystal of an honored name, 

In an unguarded moment shivered lies. 


Now turn we, Lady, to thy looking-glass, 
And when, as o’er its face thy features pass, 
May happiness and peace reflected be ; 
Contentment too, and health, earth’s richest prize, 
Still warm thy cheek, and sparkle in thine eyes — 
And do n’t forget one fav’ring smile for me. 
New-York, June, 1842. 


LETTERS FROM ROME. 


BY GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 


LETTER SIXTH. 


EXTENT OF THE WALLS OF SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


I nave already remarked that the walls of Servius continued 
until the third century of the Christian era to form the only fortifi- 
cations of Rome. To those for whom the subject of the local 
antiquities of the eternal city have any charm, few questions can 
be more deeply interesting than an inquiry into the actual extent 
and limits of the walls against. which Hannibal hurled his javelin 
in hopeless bravado, and whose name was a holy word to so many 
of those whose works form the guide of our youth’ and the solace 
of our maturer years. To such as these, and to those too who 
know how long and how acrimoniously this question has been 
agitated, I need make no apology for the following dissertation. I 
will take however this opportunity of observing that for the con- 
venience of my readers, I shall endeavor to adhere in the body of 
my description to the simple and more connected style of narrative, 
and reserve the discussion of all the more difficult questions for 
separate articles and such as may see fit to read them. 

Dyonissius in two distinct passages compares the extent of the 
walls of Servius to that of the “Aotv or city properof Athens. In the 
first L. IV. ch. xiii., his words are: et 68 1@ telyer— BovdeOeln uetosiv 
aitiy xatk tov ’AOnvaiov xixhoy toy megeéyorta Gotu ob m0ALG ti9s weltor 
6 tis Baduns &v adits paveln xixhos. 
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In the second, L. IX. ch. lxviii. rot wege6ddov tig mdhews byt0s ev TH 
téte yodya@ boos ’AOnvalwy tod doreog 6 xbxhos. 

It is evident from both of these passages that the comparison 
intended is merely approximative. From the first moreover it 
appears that the extent of the walls of Rome was somewhat greater 
than that of the walls of Athens. If then we can ascertain with 
any degree of certainty the measure of these last, we have a stan- 
dard for an approximative estimate of the former. Now this 
standard is found in a passage of the 13th ch. of the 2d book of 
Thucydides. His words are: xai aitod 10d xixdov (he has just 
before used the same term with Dyonissius, 10d dotews) 10 pudacodue- 
voy tgeis xal tecougkxovia’ Eom O& abtod 6 xal agihaxtoy iy 10 wetasd 
TOD TE “axQod xal Tod madngexod, 

We have here, from a writer whose authority would be admitted 
even by the most skeptical, forty-three stadia for the defended por- 
tion of the walls of Athens. The residue of the circumference, or 
the undefended portion, is given by his scholiast in the comment 
upon the words 6 zai dgilaxtor. He adds, Mégos dyAdvéte tor tote 
orddvor dexaenta 6 yag bhoc xixhos o1adi@y jy eEyxorte. 

If this comment be accepted, the question concerning the extent 
of the walls of Athens is settled. But the authority of the scholiast 
has been called in question; not I believe upon general grounds, 
but in reference to this particular passage. Burton taxes him with 
having misunderstood his author. The accusation seems to me 
unfounded. The statement of Thucydides is explicit: the observa- 
tion of the scholiast bears directly upon the words of the text, and 
the language in which his own addition is couched is clear beyond 
all dispute. Thucydides writes for men to whom the subject is 
familiar: he confines himself to the military estimate : 10 mviucod- 
Hevov, ‘The remaining space, not requjring defence, did not enter 
into his calculations. This is supplied by the commentator; and in 
the language of one who writes from a positive knowledge of the 
subject, he subjoins the rotr fore orddvor dexaenté, and immediately 
afterward, as if in justification of his own statement, he adds, 6 yag 
Blog xixhoc oradiay qv étjxovra, There certainly is nothing here 
which can be wrested into a misapprehension of his author’s 
meaning. 

The objection of Barthélemy is better founded. If you allow 
seventeen stadia for the undefended space between the walls of 
the Pireus and that of Phalorus, the point of union of this. last with 
the walls of the city proper would be near the Lyceum, a protrac- 
tion altogether disproportioned to the object for which they were 
built. Iam free to confess that to meet this criterion requires a 
local knowledge of Athens which I do not possess. But at the 
same time the explicit assertion of the scholiast seems to be borne 
out by the researches of modern archaiologists; and even allowing 
the calculation of Barbié, author of the maps to Anarcharsis, to be 
correct, five or seven stadia must still be added to the forty-three of 
Thucydides, and we should thus have a circumference of more 
than six miles. I must add that I am disposed to take the state- 
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ment of the scholiast at its full extent. The authority of Anstides, 
Chrysostom and others, whose estimates of Athens have been 
supposed to throw doubts upon the subject, cannot for an instant be 
compared with that of a Thucydides, deservedly classed among the 
most scrupulous and exact of historians. Nor can their rhetorical 
allusions weigh against the explicit testimony of a native historian, 
who relates facts upon his personal knowledge. The comparison 
made by Plutarch between Athens and Syracuse is equally vague, 
if we consider the precision of terms; yet there can be no doubt 
but what he refers to the utmost circumference of the walls, which 
according to the preceding statement of Thucydides comprised one 
hundred and seventy-eight stadia, or about twenty-two miles. 

Supposing therefore, as I do, that the measure given by Thucydi- 
des and his scholiast is correct, it now remains to be seen in what 
manner this data can be applied to the walls of Servius. 

It has already been remarked that the comparison suggested by 
Dyonissius is merely approximative. He expressly states in the 
chapter first cited, that the numerous edifices with which the walls 
were surrounded made it difficult to follow their real course with 
accuracy. I give the passage at length, for it is deserving of care- 
ful consideration: «i 0&2 1a teizer, TO Jvceveét@ usy obte dud Tag mEQL- 
haubavoicas avtd mohhobey oixioetc, tyvy 08 teva puldttoyts xatd mohhovds 
témousg THs agyalas xataoxevijs, BovdsOeln wetgeiv avtiy xatk tov AGy- 
vaiov xixhoy toy meguéyovta dotu, od mohA@ tvs usitwy 6 THs Bouns dy 
aita@ pavely xixhog. 

This is the language in which any writer would make a general 
comparison between two great cities, and leaves room for a varia- 
tion of half or two thirds of a mile. The sixty stadia of Athens 
are equivalent to seven Roman miles and a half, or thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred feet. Now taking the banks of the Tiber 
between 8S. Nicola in Carcore and Ponte Rotto as a starting point, 
and following the outline so distinctly sketched by Dyonissius, we 
shall find the solution of our question. The first lime leads us 
direct from the river to the Capitol, and we must in compliance with 
our guide trace the walls around the crest of the hill. The tomb of 
Bibulus marks the point beyond which in conformity with the laws 
of the twelve tables they could not go. The outline of the Quiri- 
nal is equally distinct. The rampart of Tullius still remains in its 
full length, and brings us to the Porta Esquilina. The question that 
arises at this point concerning the details of their course from hence 
to the Celian makes no material.difference in the solution of the 
more general question of which it forms a part: and their course 
along the Celian and Aventine has been decided without any 
important variation of opinion, and by an attentive study of the 
ground. Adding to this the curtains by which the janicular fortress 
was brought within the defences of the city, we have seven thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five geometrical paces, or a little less than 
eight miles. This is the result of the accurate calculation of Nibby, 
who measured the circumference of the left bank on foot. The 
map of Nolli supplied the estimate for the wall of the fortress. 
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I have reserved for the last place the consideration of the passage 
of Pliny which has given rise to so much doubt and dissension : 
Meenia ejus collegere ambitu imperatoribus censoribusque Vespa- 
slanis anno condite# DccCxXVI pass. XIII. Mcc.* 

Among the numerous errors into which the transcribers of ancient 
authors have fallen, one of the most frequent in the copyists of the 
Stineraries is the change of the v for x and of the x for v. Various 
important and indisputuile instances of this error may be found in 
Nibby’s learned dissertation upon the roads of the ancients, printed 
in the last volume of Nardini. One strikingly to the point may be 
found at the one hundred and thirtieth page, in which xii is written 
for vii. Da questo punto poi a 8. Severa appena vir miglia vi sono 
cosicché il x11 dell’ Stinerario va in vii corretto: and as the ques- 
tion here alluded to is one of distance, and consequently susceptible 
of rigid verification, this correction must be accepted. 

If now we apply this principle to Pliny, we shall have vu m. cc 
instead of x11, amounting in all to a difference of only three hun- 
dred and fifty-five paces from the measure given by Nibby. If 
moreover we suppose that the former comprised in his measurement 
all the projections and recessions of the angles, a variation which 
could not be calculated except when the walls were standing, the 
difference between these two estimates will be satisfactorily 
accounted for. It is of this passage that Gibbon observes, with his 
usual epigrammatic concision: ‘ Pliny’s old measure of x111 must 


be reduced to vii1 miles. It is easier to alter a text than to remove 
hills or buildings.’ 


” 


DANZATRICE. 


AN ENGRAVING OF THE ‘GREEK DANCING GIRL,’ A STATUE BY CANOVA. 





Marmoreat vision of the elder time! 
Fair sculptured attitude of dance and song! 
Bright Attic dreams of vanished glory throng 
Around the mem’ry of thy matchless clime, 
*Woke with the sense of thy calm loveliness. 
I hear the loud Orthian hymn; the clang 
Of rattling helms and iron surks, that rang — 
Jarred in Pyrrhic dance’s mailéd stress — 
When Arethusa roused the wrath of old. 
Far rings the choral song of love and pleasure! 
To the soft breathings of some Lydian measure ; 
Beauty glides there in shapes like dreams — behold ! 
Like showers of golden light, their gushing hair 


And grace, like thine incarnate, imaged there. H. B. 
Cambridge. 


* V. Print; Nat. Hist. Lib. III. ch. ix; ed. Tawinensis. I mention the edition, as the division of 
chapters differs from that of many earlier editions. 
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The Rime of Sir Thopas. 


BY J. RBEYN PIESOBN. 


CANTO II. 
ARGUMENT. 


Tue dress of both the Knight and Squire 
Now in the reader’s reach is, 
From bold Sir Thopas’ head-piece down 
To Squire John’s leather breeches ; 
, And next is settled, ere the Knight 
' Courts danger in the wars, 
The pedigree of his gray mare, 
Who proves to be a horse. 


One morn Sir Thopas rose from rest 
With anxious care upon his breast ; 
For overnight, in dreams he saw 

A sight that thrilled his soul with awe. 
A figure ‘t was, beaming with grace ; 
Dark curls o’erclustered half her face, 
A loose robe told, in outline dim, 

The whereabout of every limb, 

Which could not borrow from the zone 
Of Venus beauties not their own. 
Side-long she glanced, and half aloof, 
Smiled on the Knight a mild reproof; 
Then gently oped her lips of coral, 
Uttering these verses, brief and moral : 
To fight with man and animal, 

Then overheard in love to fall, 
According to chivalric canons, 

For a Knight are counted sine qua nons ; 
Yet, though thou young, and brave, and fleet art, 
Thou ’st caught no dragon, nor no sweet-heart!’ 
Here, having come to a full stop, 

She disappeared and he woke up. 


Under his woollen night-cap, round 

His brains revolved in thought profound. 
Deep questions vexed his laboring soul : 
In silence pondered he the whole 
Philosophy of apparitions, 

To interpret his nocturnal visions : 

Till sense and science both combined 
To bring conviction to his mind, 

That that fair form was the image of 
His future peerless Ladye-love, 

And her address a valid warrant 
Entitling him to act Knight-errant. 


Being thus resolved, he next proceeded 
To rouse his Squire, whose aid he needed, 
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But, sound asleep in’s trundle-bed 
He heard no word his Master said. 
We must somewhat dilate upon 
This squire, whose Christian name was John, 
But would as ready answer make 
When called or Jock, or Jack, or Jake. 
A list of aliases made 

To accommodate the rhyming trade, 
And for which variety of answers 

We thank most gratefully his sponsors. 


Now John, although he somewhat stammered, 
Had once been fatally enamored : 

But when his Daphne found his prate 

In praise of beauty hesitate, 

She proudly tossed her head away, 

And ‘ gave him the sack’ without delay. 

On this reverse his spirits fell, 

His sad heart sank ; and, strange to tell, 

Ne’er ceased its sinking till it found 

Itself in’s stomach run aground, 

Where ’t snugly took up its abode ; 

From which it naturally flowed 

That here, all wondering passions meeting, 
Concentred in the love of eating; 

And he ne’er sighed for any wench, or 

*T was but the one who filled his trencher. 


Now, while we tell the change surprising 
From love of girls to gormandizing, 
Doubtless Sir Knight begins to tire 
Of bawling at his drowsy Squire. 
But, while informing him, at last, 
*T was almost time to break his fast, 
He started up at once —the hint 
Had such awakening influence in ’t. 
Soon they were shirted, breeched and trussed, 
Armor laced on, breakfast discussed, 

Steeds saddled; and, without delay, 

Behold our hero on his way. 


































* But how did he look? How tall was he? 
What kind of a figure might he be ?’ 
Methinks I hear some Fair exclaim: 
And surely I should be to blame, 

If I should let my lazy lip shun 
The poet’s favorite task — description : 
He was a likely-looking fellow. 

a His hair was of a lively yellow, 
Like some brass knocker or bell-handle, 
Or the flame of a soft tallow-caadle, 
Or as the sun, or liker still, 
The color of an orange peel, 
Or like the skin is, when a man dies 
From an attack of nen jaundice. 
His eyes were as blue as finger-nails 
On a frosty morn, or as the pails 
Of watered milk in city cars, 
Or as the welkin hung with stars, 
Or as old topers, when new rum acts 

_ The d—1 in their heads and stomachs. 
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His nose could boast a convex curve, 
Like long-bow drawn by tongue of nerve, 
Or like the figure called ellipsis — 

The small end nearest to the lips is: 
Or like the ‘ bustles’ now in fashion, 
Or like a cat’s back in a passion. 

His cheeks were red as school-boy’s ear 
When cuffing starts the sullen tear; 
His brow, like coronet to his head, 

Was white as lightest baker’s bread, 

Or album-page, ere fools’ no-thoughts 
Have sullied it with witless blots. 


Now if my reader kind supposes 
Cheeks should have been compared to roses, 
And wonders why I mention ears; 
One single circumstance appears 
Enough to solve the dark conundrum: 
Roses have always prickles under ’em. 
But prickles did not yet begin 
To arm his inoffensive chin ; 
So roses could have no connection 
With the ruddy hue of his complexion. 
Or if the critic thinks it silly 
To have left out the standard lily, 
When seeking some fair thing to suit 
The whiteness of his forehead to ’t, 
I answer: lilies never grow 
Upon the mountain’s lofty brow, 
But in the fertile valleys fair; 
Beside, the brow being near the hair, 
The ladies might not think it nice 
To talk about these fleurs de lis. 
As to his height, he measured, when 
In’s stocking feet, just five feet ten. 
He wore an undersuit of buff 
That fitted well, and thick enough 
To shield his skin from any harm or 
Bruise from the chafing of his armor. 
His head-piece was of steel well burnished, 
With a white crest of horse-hair furnished. 
A shirt of mail, wrought curiously, 
Reached from his shoulder to his thigh ; 
And of like stuff a pair of hose 
Stretched from his middle to his toes, 
A quaint embroidered belt was braced, 
Outside the shirt, around his waist; 
From it a dagger hung suspended, 
Which hitherto no life had ended, 
But which would quick leap from its sheath 
To let out blood or stop up breath : 
And a huge two-handed battle-axe, 
As yet unhacked by mortal cracks, 
But which can, when Sir Thopas pleases, 
Chop through brain-pans as quick as cheeses. 
But chief of all, his sword there hung, 
The like of which was never sung: 
Sir Bevis’ Fusbert might not dare 
With this dread falchion to compare ; 
Nor that which, while it yet was new, 
At one stroke cut a wool-sack through ; 
Not Arthur’s keen Escalibore 
Unsluiced such seas of Paynim gore; 
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Nor ever Charlemagne’s Joyeaux 

Did such dire deeds of derring-do ; 

For this a wizard haminered well, 

And tempered with a magic spell, 

Old Nick annealed it, as they tell us, 

And three young Satans blew the bellows. 
Had no dark charm been in the hilt, 

*T would ne’er so much life-blood have spilt! 
Had no weird words been on the blade, 

*T would ne’er have such dire havoc made! 
His hands his gauntlets stout he drew on, 
Whose backs strong bars of iron grew on, 
Through which no sword-stroke he could feel ; 
Nor need he fear that hostile steel, i 
While this his knuckle bones defends, 

Can amputate his finger-ends. 


Hung round his neck, his shield did dangle, 
The form whereof was a triangle. 

Upon a sable field it bore 

Three roses on a chevron or, 

°T wixt daggers three, on whose blades stood 
Gutty de sang of clotted blood ; 

And overtopping all, a tower 

Argent, in flames ; a crest of power, 
Proclaiming the transcendant might 

Of his great ancestors in fight. 

The motto intimated that he 

Did all, ‘ aut vi aut suavitate? * 

Which signifies, the ancient Greek in, 
When kisses fail, I takes to kicking.’ 

His right hand held, with grasp of strength, 
A lance full twenty feet in length ; 

But from its slim top no new-fangled 
Riband or Lady’s favor dangled, 

Because, as we have said already, Love 
Had not provided him a ladye-love. 

And finally, his trusty heel is 

Not left unarmed, as was Achilles’, 

But golden spurs, with long-spiked rowels, 
Threatened his coursers bare-ribbed bowels. 
So from crest to spurs, from top to toes, 
Each inch of him was bellicose. 


The Knight being armed, now let Squire John 
His various equipments don. 

A suit of buff invested Jock, 

Completely snug, from neck to nock; 

A pair of leather breeches Jack 

Fitted to’s lusty paunch and back, 

And down to’s knees, from which place Jake 
Wore woollens of domestic make. 

A belt of chamois leather light 

Around his loins is girded tight; 

To it his dull small sword is, just 

To the left of his bread-basket, trussed, 
Which is so prominent, his whinger’s 

Clean out of reach of his fat fingers. 

On t’ other side his dagger hung ; 

Which, to tell truth, when Jock was young, 


* We violate English syntax a little in our translation, but it is for the purpose of adhering with 
the most scrupulous fidelity to the idiom of the original. J. R. P. 
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Had got more scouring, when pressed hard in 
Base service in the turnip en, 

Than ever it was like to find 

Between the ribs of human-kind. 


Now let us rein ouffitg:ward speed 

To sing Sir Thopas’ warlike steed. 

His frame was huge and full of might 
To carry such a stalwart Knight ; 

His owner often was at pains 

To boast the blood that coursed his veins ; 
And if the stock, once well replenished, 
Just now seemed wofully diminished, 
There was this cogent reason for ’t: 

His commons had been rather short. 
Behold his undulating side, 

With hill and vale diversified ; 

How up and down the ridges swell, 
With hollows long and parallel, 

The water from his back to drain, 
Whenever it may chance to rain. 

Of eyes, the Knight was known to swear 
His steed had once a splendid pair; 

But one long since had ta’en the wall, 
And t’ other scarce could see at all, 
Except to make him shy and leap 

At gander gray or cow asleep ; 

But when col dean came behind it, 
*T was most heroically blind to ’t. 


His ears, pricked up in gay erection, 
Existed once in full perfection ; 
But their fine symmetry was stopped 
When one of them was closely cropped. 
The other, Reader, to abate your 
Dislike, was left in a state of nature. 
His neck was not in thunder clad, 
Nor lightning from his nostrils played ; 
But from the one a mane hung down 
Of ragged, tangled, dirty brown; 
While dribbling rheum the other doled, 
For over night he’d caught a cold. 
Curving in one unbroken line, 
His nose was perfect aquiline ; 
Save where some scamp with stroke of club 
Had given it a partial snub. 

is lower lip, when quite at rest, 
Hung graceful down, whence he possessed, 
While viewed in profile or advance, 
A pensive cast of countenance; 
As if— with reverence be it spoken — 
His spirit, like his wind, was broken. 


His full.and flowing tail, that round 

He used to whisk and brush the ground, 
Had snowy hair of dazzling white ; 
With which in summer, with delight, 
As to either side he chose to bear it, he 
Chased off the flies with vast dexterity. 
His tail, by such sweet ties endeared, 
Had altogether disappeared ! 

And now round his defenceless rump 

In vain he wagged the bald old stump. 


















Rime of Sir Thopas. 


How could such cruel fate o’erwhelm it? 
”*T was bobbed to crest his master’s helmet! 
Who shameless rode o’er hill and dale 

With his head — under his horse’s tail ! 

I had been told and thought of yore 
Rozinante was gifancestor ; 

I mean the horse’s, Reader, not 

The Knight's; but by the data got 

In chronological researches, 

This pedigree left in the lurch is. 

For centuries did intervene, 

As I have ascertained, between 

The time Sir Thopas saw the light 

And the birth of great La Mancha’s Knight: 
And as all history agrees 

In the date of Thopas’ victories, 

I can’t see, no how I can fix it, 

But he must have lived before Don Quixotte. 
There’s contradiction on its face, 

Yet this is not a hopeless case ; 

It only needs one turn, you see, 

To authenticate our pedigree. 

For if this horse, as once we sung, 
Was not from Rozinante sprung, 

It follows, close as new-set scissors, 
That Rozinante sprung from this horse. 


But pursy Squire John never bore 
His paunch on’s own legs far. ‘Therefore 

We'll place, ’neath his broad-butted back, 

A rusty, old, mouse-colored jack, 

Whose chief characteristics were 

Hoarseness of throat, and length of ear. 

In leanness this abstemious ass 

His master’s courser did surpass ; 

From morn till noon, from noon till night, 

He often went without a bite, 

But ’t was from lack of asses’ victual, 

And not from choice, he ate so little; 

To prove which, when he did get feed, he 

Gorged in a manner fairly greedy. 

From earliest infancy inured, 

He kicks, thumps, thwacks, bangs, blows endured, 
bees a nae cudgel-prr 

And clad in shag-hair longa , . 

Save where erewhile the oa NBraréa thers 

Had worn bald places on his withers : 

The boys have twitched his tail, till there’s 
Scarce left a half-a-dozen hairs, 

Whose quick, incessant switching tries 

In vain to scare the fearless flies. 

One trait of his I can commend: 

When danger pressed, our long-eared friend 

Was quite as fond of quick retreating, 

As was his rider of good-eatiing; 
Almost the only points indeed 

In which this couple both agreed. 


Now Knight and Squire are well equipped, 











The Knight’s steed spurred, the Squire’s jack whipped, 


And all four on the road to glory, 
Here for the present halts our story. 


A Nocturnal Adventure. 


Some four weeks hence, in my third Canto, 
I hope to tell you where they went to. 


CONCLUSION a LA CHRISTABEL. 


Ox never may the Fates bedevil us 
With such a t as that Bucephalus! 
Sooner than pay, without remorse 

So many taients for a horse — 

As never any regal ass had done 

Before that mad-cap king of Macedon — 
Then break my neck, with greater speed 
Than I could break my costly steed ; 

Or straddle one whose instinct, quickest 
Drove him to where hard knocks flew thickest ; 
Sooner than try such desperate ways 

To shorten my poetic da 


ys, 
My guardian genius hints I’d best try an 
Order of glory not equestrian. 


Savannah, May 5, 1842. 


A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 


BY A WEW CONTRIBUTOR, 


Ir was during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth—when the 
famous Cartovucue levied his nightly contributions on the good folks 
of Paris, and made countesses and chambermaids, dukes and dust- 
men, alike tremble in their shoes with the terror of his redoubtable 
name, in utter defiance of all law, civil and military — that the fol- 
lowing circumstance occurred. 

Two o’clock had just sounded from the deep bell of Notre Dame, 
as Madame de Bauffremont, a young and noble lady of Paris, 
entered her apartments on her return from an evening party, and 
after being assisted to undress by her women, and comfortably 
arrayed in a loose dressing-gown, dismissed them for the night, and 
seated herself in a musing attitude at the corner of the fire, that 
she might write and meditate at her ease. 

She was engaged upon a journal, which to the great misfortune 
of the literary world was not afterward found among her papers ; 
for she is said to have been a person of wonderful intelligence, and 
so acute an observer, that nothing, however trifling or however 
studiously concealed, escaped her attention or deceived her judg- 
ment. After about an hour of profound silence and uninterrupted 
occupation, she was preparing to lay aside her writing materials 
previous to retiring; when a smothered noise in the chimney 
attracted her attention; and presently, preceded by a cloud of soot, 
a number of swallows’-nests, and a quantity of mortar, a man armed 
to the teeth rolled into the middle of the chamber. As in his pre- 
cipitate descent he had scattered the fire-vrands about the room, his 
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first action on gathering himself up was to replace them one by one 
methodically with the tongs. He then carefully pushed back with 
his foot several pieces of burning coal without crushing them on the 
carpet, and finally turning toward Madame La Marquise, who stood 
regarding his proceedings with astonishment not unmingled with 
fear, he made her a profound reverence, and said : 

‘Madame, dare I ask to whom I have the honor of speaking ?’ 

‘Sir, replied she, with wonderful coolness, ‘I am Madame de 
Bauffremont ; but as I do not know you at all, as you have not the 
appearance of a robber, and as you have been so very careful of 
my furniture, I am at a loss to divine why you appear in my cham- 
ber in the middle of the night and by the chimney.’ 

‘Believe me, Madame,’ returned her nocturnal visiter, ‘I had not 
the slightest intention of entering thus unceremoniously into your 
apartment. But time presses. Will you have the goodness to 
accompany me just to the door of your hotel? I pledge my word, 
no harm shall come near you if you comply,’ added he significantly, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, and taking one of the candles. 

‘But Sir 

‘Madame, will you be so kind as to hurry yourself?’ continued he, 
examining the lock of his pistol. ‘We will descend together, and 
you will order the porter to unbar the door!’ 

‘Speak lower, Sir, speak lower!—the Marquis is not far off, 
replied the lady, now beginning for the first time to tremble. 

‘Allow me to place your mantle over your shoulders, Madame ; 
your night-dress is light, and it is excessively cold.’ So saying, 
with great care he enveloped the lady (who now followed his 
directions implicitly) in the folds of her cloak, and once more taking 
the light, motioned her to advance, and followed her trembling foot- 
steps down the private stairs leading to the porters lodge. By the 
sheer force of impudence and assurance, every thing shaped itself 
according to his wish; and while Madame de Bauffremont was 
obliged to sit down in the lodge to recover some little strength and 
self-possession, this devil of a man made good his escape. 

She was just beginning to breathe once more with the conscious- 
ness of security, when the same voice sounded again, loud and dis- 
tinct, from without the little window of the porter’s lodge. ‘ Hark 
ye, Monsieur Le Suisse,’ it said, ‘I have travelled to-night a weary 
way upon the roofs of the houses, being chased by spies. Do not 
go and tell your master that this is an affair of gallantry, nor that I 
am the lover of Madame de Bauffremont, or you will have to do 
with CartrovcnE!’ At this dreaded name the porter drew into the 
innermost corner of his shell, and Madame de Bauffremont started 
with affright. 

They will hear of me again day after to-morrow by the petit 
poste,’ said the undaunted robber; and then they heard his retreat- 
ing footsteps as he strode rapidly away. 

Madame de Bauffremont reascended the stairs and awakened 
her husband, to whom she recounted this singular adventure ; but 
between sleeping and waking he was inclined to treat it lightly, 
and told her that she had been dreaming a bad dream. 
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‘Dream or no dream,’ replied she, ‘I am certain we shall yet hear 
more of it.’ And indeed the gallant ruffian was true to his word, 
for on the day intimated she received a letter of excuses and 
thanks,’ perfectly respectful and remarkably well written, signed 
Cartovucn#e, and enclosing a safe-conduct for Madame de Bauffre- 
mont and her family, should they chance to encounter any of his 
band. Accompanying the letter was a small box which contained 
a beautiful diamond, without setting, valued at two thousand crowns, 
and which the Marquis placed in the hands of the treasurer of 
Notre Dame for the benefit of the invalids of the Hotel Dieu. 




























THE aUVUER TBR TFiw@s. 


TueEre were hunters bold in the days of old, 
Say legend, lay and rhyme, 

But no hunter there can ever compare 
With that stern old hunter, Time. 

He rouses his game both early and late, 
In darkness as well as in light, 

And stealthily, silently, follows he — 

He follows by day and by night. 





Death and Decay are his hounds alway, 
The hounds of old hunter Time, 
And he follows them fast as the rushing blast, 
In every age and clime. 
*T is in vain to fly, ‘tis in vain to hide, 
His hounds are fleet and their scent is true, 
And earth has no place in all its bounds 
That may hide his prey from view. 





No bugle-blast goes sounding past 
As the Hunter hurries by, 
No trampling steed with furious speed, 
No shouts that rend the sky. 
No deep-mouthed bay from his hounds is heard, 
As with silent feet they spring ; 
The Hunter utters no view-halloo, 
As he stretches his tireless wing. 


The whole earth’s bound is his hunting-ground, 
And all things are his prey ; 

And the mighty and vast must fall at last 
*Neath the fangs of stern Decay. 

And Death shall seize on the fairest form 
That ever on earth has shone ; 

And they vie in the speed of the fearful chase, 

As the Hunter urges them on! 


But the day will be, when the Hunter shall flee 
Before a mightier power, 

And Death and Decay shall vanish away 
In that solemn and dreadful hour ; 

When the angel shall stand with one foot on the sea, 
And one on the trembling shore, * 

And utter the awful and dread command 

That ‘ Time shall be no more!’ 












The Hermit of Cetara. 


THE HERMIT OF CETARA. 


From my childhood it has been my delight to climb the beetling 
rock, bound from crag to crag, and ascend steeps where the light 
deer could scarcely find a footing. The gray mist of morning found 
me, while yet a boy, in places of peril, looking with a feeling not 
unlike contempt on the busy haunts of men. Wonder not then, 
reader, that when I became a man, my first wish was to travel; to 
climb other mountains, to descend other ravines, and compare them 
with the haunts of my youth. In the summer of 18 — I took leave 
of my friends, and started with a mind prepared to view with an 
unjaundiced eye the wonders of creation. We had. not then the 
advantage of steam-navigation to bear us to our destined port. A 
heavy craft and poor accommodations were all the traveller could 
expect; and even these fell sometimes far short of his expectations. 
But I was about to travel! to see the world! There was magic in 
the very word travel; and stretched on the deck, wrapped in my 
roquelaure, the night-damp fell unheeded, and the spray dashed 
over me unfelt. Imagination was an avant-courier : and while wet 
and listless I lay on the deck of the lazy vessel, she had already 
ascended the highest peak of the Alps, and at the moment our 
craft touched the shore, was perched on the very crater of Vesuvius. 

If you have been a traveller, reader, I need not tell you of the 
self-importance the first step on @ foreign shore gives the tourist : 
the suppressed breath while landing, that whispers through the 
closed teeth: ‘I am here, in la belle France!’ is felt, though it may 
not be heard; and the feeling of that first step on the grand tour of 
life is never forgotten. 

I have already said that my taste was more for the sublime than 
the beautiful: wonder not then that I passed quickly over the 
sunny vales of laughing France, and sought scenery more like that 
among which my young feelings were nursed. Where peered the 
mountain or roared the cataract, there I best loved to linger. Where 
danger barred approach, there I was sure to venture. It was such 
a feeling as this that led me to the little-known and secluded village 
of Cetara, more distinguished for its singular site, and the pictu- 
resque and magnificent view it affords from the sea, than for its 
historical character. A narrow path following the irregular projec- 
tions of the mountain, the base of which is washed by the sea, runs 
from Vietri up among the cliffs, on the edge of which is seen the 
little hamlet, enclosed as it were in a natural bay, with the majestic 
mountains towering above. Though less stupendous than the Alps, 
they are more pleasing to the eye, from being richly cultivated by 


the inhabitants whom they shelter and almost shut out from the 
world. 
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Cetara would have few charms for the antiquarian or historian ; 
but to those who love to view Nature in her wildest form, it is 
unsurpassed. The atheist here could not but tremblingly acknowl- 
edge the existence of a God. Day after day I wandered among 
the mountains, and each evening returned better pleased than the 
last. One day I had wandered farther than I was wont: I had 
gone far beyond the precincts of cultivation; and the dense vapors 
that often surround those cloud-kissing mountains rendered me 
unable to see my way. I had no alternative but to remain where I 
was till the atmosphere cleared. Making a virtue therefore of 
necessity, I seated myself under a large gray stone that projected 
from the mountain.. A pure stream of water gushed from a rock 
near me and fell into a natural basin almost at my feet. I was 
musing on my strange adventure, when I heard the sound of light 
footsteps. I listened; it was not like the footsteps of man. I 
was still wondering at the circumstance, when I saw a dog descend 
by a narrow path which had till now escaped my observation. He 
was a fine animal of the St. Bernard breed: from his neck was 
suspended a bottle, fastened by a small cord to a broad collar. He 
approached the basin, let the bottle fall in till it was full, then 
turned to reascend, evidently unaware of my presence. I whistled 
to call his attention: he sprang to my side, looked earnestly at me, 
then seemed by his gestures to invite me to follow him. Thinking 
some dwelling must be near, I unhesitatingly followed my silent 
guide up the narrow and irregular path. We had ascended some 
three or four hundred yards, when, turning a sudden jutting of the 
mountain, our path was stopped by a wicker-fence. Light branches 
of trees had been fancifully woven to enclose a small piece of 
ground in which were cultivated herbs and vegetables of various 
kinds, with some fruit-trees: but flowers there were none, except 
one rose-bush which grew on a mound evidently made for the pur- 
pose, and round it was a light and beautiful trellis. At this moment 
I heard a deep groan, and following the sound I perceived on the 
other side of the garden a door almost hid in the side of the moun- 
tain. On hearing the groan the dog sprang to the door and seemed 
impatient for me to enter. I did so, and found myself in a room or 
cave some twenty feet square; in the centre was a rude table on 
which stood a lamp of curious workmanship. Another groan as of 
one in the last mortal agony drew my attention to a bed or couch, 
on which lay a man who appeared to have seen not less than 
eighty winters, if I might judge by the blossoms of the grave that 
were thinly scattered on his temples. The dog went directly to 
the couch, and the dying man, for such I perceived he was, 
attempted to take the bottle, but his hand fell powerless, and he 
faintly murmured, ‘ Lord, thy will be done!’ It was my custom in 
my wanderings to carry a small flask of wine. I approached the 
couch, raised the head of the dying man, and poured a few drops 
into his mouth. Inashorttime he revived. He fixed his eyes on me; 
it was but a look; yet it was such a look as I shall never forget ; 
the ghastly pallor of his countenance, the straggling locks bleached 
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by the frost of age, the keen dark eyes that seemed to borrow 
lustre from their near approach to eternity, and the faint low tone 
in which I heard him whisper, ‘My God, I thank Thee; thou hast 
heard my prayer!’ are yet fresh on my memory. I again applied 
the flask to his mouth; but I found it was with difficulty he could 
swallow. I saw the handof Death was on him; the cold dew was 
already gathering on his brow. He seemed aware of it, and made 
a desperate but ineffectual effort to raise himself; then turning on me 
a look which told me even in that hour of awe and death, that a bold 
spirit was about to take its flight to worlds unknown, he said: ‘ It is 
many years sincel have beheld a human face, save in my dreams.’ 
He spoke in gasps, for life was ebbing fast. ‘God has granted a 
repentant sinner’s prayer, and sent thee to receive my last sigh. 
When I am no more, do for me what some kind hand must do for 
thee.’ Hewas unable to proceed. I promised to comply with his 
request. He feebly pressed my hand, and pointing to a small cabi- 
net which I had not before perceived: ‘When I am no more,’ said 
he; but his voice failed: his lips continued to move, but no sound 
issued. At length, by a convulsive effort, he said: ‘In that cabinet 
you will find a manuscript. It is an unvarnished tale of sin, of sorrow, 
and of suffering.’ His voice again grew faint. ‘ Bury me beneath the 
lone rose-bush in the garden; and if thou hast a heart, be kind to 
my dog. The animal seemed to know what the dying man said ; 
he licked his hand; and I thought, reader, I saw a tear in the eye 
of the poor brute. When I again turned to the bed no living object 
met my view. His spirit had fled. His last effort had been like 
the flash of an expirmg taper; and I was there alone with the 
dead. All appeared adream. In such quick succession had every 
thing passed, I had not had time even to think, before I had made 
the promise that mixed my fate, for aught I knew, with that of the 
unknown. It was given: and it was mine to fulfil it. After com- 
posing the limbs of the dead, I prepared to dig a grave where he 
desired me, beneath the rose-bush. I called to the dog, but vain 
were my attempts to move him; he clung to the dead body of his 
master with a fondness that would put to shame the prouder animal, 
man, and well-nigh made me a believer in the transmigration of 
souls. To my solemn work then I went alone. I knew not why, 
but I felt that I should be committing sacrilege, to break one rose 
from the lone tree whereon it blossomed in pure beauty; and 
the first sod I lifted from the hillock gave me a strange feeling of 
fear mingled with awe. I had dug perhaps the depth of three feet, 
when my spade struck against something hard. Though I had all 
the curiosity naturally attending youth, I would gladly have drop- 
ped the spade and descended the mountain but for my promise 
to the dying man. ‘That promise had been given; and deeper the 
grave must be made. With desperate resolution I resumed my 
task, expecting, as I lifted each spadeful of earth, to see the skele- 
ton of some human being ; for {I could not but think that the mound 
covered the remains of the dead. I was deceived; I found the 
hard substance to be a box or casket about a foot and a half square ; 
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it was of copper, and secured by a padlock, the key of which was 
fastened to it by a small chain. As nothing had been said by the 
deceased of such a box, it might not be at all connected with him 
or his history. I therefore resolved to open it. I applied the key, 
but vain were my efforts to turn it; for it was covered with a thick 
crust. After rubbing it some time my labor was crowned with suc- 
cess: the key was turned, the box was opened; but judge my sur- 
prise, my horror, reader, on beholding a human head in a state of 
perfect preservation. It was that of a female, and had evidently 
been embalmed: the long flaxen hair lay in wavy curls, bright as 
the locks of living beauty ; the lips were a little parted and showed 
pearly teeth. It was in short such a face as imagination gives to 
angels; but how could it have been so preserved? I had under- 
stood the ancient Egyptian mode of embalming had been lost; yet 
here was a certain proof that some art existed by which the dead 
could be preserved. Conjecture could afford no ray to enlighten 
me on the subject. I closed the box and again turned the key, 
convinced that it was in some way connected with the wish of the 
dead man to be buried beneath the mound. I felt an earnest desire 
to see the manuscript; and after making the grave sufficiently 
deep, I deposited at one end the box, and reéntered the cave in 
which lay the corpse. The dog was still by the side of the bed. 
I prepared to perform my promise, to consign the body to its kin- 
dred dust. The moment I touched it the animal sprang on the 
bed and laid his paw on its breast, as if to save something from 
violation. ‘Thou mayest smile, reader, but in that moment of awe I 
spoke to the dog as I would to mortal being; and I thought, nay 
felt sure he understood me. ‘All shall be sacred, I said; and 
immediately I was free to do with the corpse as I pleased. As 
well as I could I wrapped the coarse covering of the bed around 
it: in doing so I discovered what the animal guarded with such 
care —the miniature of a lady. It was the same face, the same 
flaxeu hair I had seen in the box, save that the picture wore the 
smiling look of happiness. To be brief, I consigned the body to 
the grave, laid the mould lightly on the once warm heart, replaced 
the turf, and all that met the eye was the grassy mound and the 
pure white rose-tree. I again entered the cave. The busy events 
of the day had left me till now unmindful of the return of night, 
which was fast approaching. It but remained for me to make use 
of the little day-light yet left to open the cabinet and secure the 
manuscript. I met with no obstacle, for it was not fastened by lock 
or spring ; and all that it contained was the manuscript, a mimature 
of a man in the bloom of life, two or three rolls of wax tapers, and 
a leathern bag filled with gold coins. I looked upon the tapers as 
a treasure. I made a fire, lighted one of them, and prepared to 
spend the night with more comfort than I had anticipated. I drew 
the only chair, or rather stool, the place afforded, to the equally rude 
table, and sat down to peruse the manuscript. It was tied round 
with a silken string; on the envelope was wnitten : 

‘Whoever thou art, into whose hands this manuscript may fall, 
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pause e’er thou breakest the seal; for no bright tale of love and 
happiness will meet thine eye. If thou art heartless, and canst not 
sympathize with the suffering, pass on, and leave these pages to be 
read by those who have a heart to feel the woes of others. Let 
such drop a tear over the miseries of the Hermit of Cetara.’ 

I opened and read as follows: 


‘I was the youngest son of a noble family. My ancestors prided 
themselves on quartering arms with royalty; their escutcheon was 
without bar or stain. My father joyed in the youthful promise of 
his son. My mother, my dear, noble-minded mother, doated on me 
with a fondness which only minds like hers can feel for their offspring. 
The indulgence I met with from my parents, the adulation paid me 
by the world, ill prepared me for the rude storms of fate which even 
the best-balanced bark of frail mortality must necessarily encounter 
on the rough sea of life. Oh, haleyon days of joyous boyhood, 
bright and brief! what in man’s after years of humbled pride, dis- 
appointed hope, and blighted affections, can equal one short hour of 
thy heaven-felt happiness; when, light as the down of the thistle 
borne on the breeze, fancy wanders where it lists, and finds all 
places alike sunny and bright? Wonder not, kind reader, that I 
linger on scenes of youthful pleasures. Alas! they fled too soon. 
Manhood brought follies, frailties, and crime. 

My tutor was chaplain to the family, and resided on the borders of 
the estate. He loved me with the fondness of a father, and I felt for 
him the affection of a son. He wasa man well calculated to instruct 
and train the mind to virtue’s loftiest height; for his birth was noble 
and his fortunes had been severe; yet the sun of his destiny had left 
him one bright ray to cheer the winter of his age and smooth his pas- 
sage to the grave: a daughter, an only child; the offspring of affec- 
tion and the deep-seated love of mature years; for he married late 
in life, and the hour that opened his child’s eyes to the light closed 
forever those of his beloved wife. I was ten years of age, Alice was 
seven, when her father became my tutor. We played like children 
and loved like children. Sportive as lambs on the flower-covered 
lea, we roved the meadows and ranged the woods, and the first 
sorrow our young hearts felt was when the fiat went forth that I 
must leave my home of love and happiness for the midnight lamp 
of learning. I pass over the parting with my parents and with 
Alice. My tears flowed fast; tears of purity and mnocence; alas! 
the last my eyes shed. All since have flowed from the dark river 
of repentance, or the torrent of guilt. The famed University of 
Oxford claimed me as her child. I was enrolled among her sons of 
learning and of vice. All was new tome. When I spoke of home 
and its joys, my companions laughed, and the treasured feelings of 
virtue became the student’s jest. I scarce thought of home after 
the first three months; a term all-sufficient to bring a freshman to 
their way of thinking. Pleasure lured me, and I drank deep of 
the honeyed cup. My letters from home remained unanswered ; 
letters even from my dear mother remained unread. Thus three 
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years passed on. At this period I was unexpectedly called home. 
My mother was taken suddenly and dangerously ill. All my love 
returned; I hastened with all possible speed. Never had time 
appeared so long; and when the gray turrets of the castle burst on 
my view, each foot of ground, as the wheels revolved, seemed a 
mile. At length I reached the court-yard — flew, rather than ran, 
through the well-known galleries to the apartment of my mother. 
All was still; not a servant was stirring in that part of the castle. 
I could not muster resolution to open the door; but sunk on my 
knees to offer an humble prayer that I might not be too late to 
receive the blessing of my dying parent. Old Antoine, a favorite 
servant of my father, came on tip-toe along the gallery. He had 
carried me in his arms when a boy. He held up his finger in token 
of silence ; dropped a tear on my hand as I imploringly looked in 
his face, for I dared not ask, ‘ Does she live?’ He understood me; 
opened the door gently ; and, oh God! the joy I felt in that moment 
of misery can never be forgotten. My mother lived! I was not too 
late to receive her last sigh. Over her leaned, as if to catch her 
slightest breathing, a female of surpassing loveliness ; bright flaxen 
hair, in graceful curls, hung over her shoulders and shaded her face. 
She raised her head and tumed toward the door. The bright blue 
eye told me it was Alice, the play-mate of my infancy, now grown 
a woman in the full bloom of loveliness, with such a face and form 
as sculptors might take for their model, and painters despair of 
being able to copy. At the foot of the bed knelt my brother; and 
on the side opposite Alice was my father. His stern eye met mine 
as I stood trembling within the door. Had worlds been offered me 
T could not have moved. Conscience-stricken and ashamed, I stood 
before the authors of my being. I imagined every sin I had com- 
mitted was written on my forehead; and secretly prayed that the 
earth would open and swallow me; but I was reserved for greater 
sorrow. My father advanced, drew me silently to the side of the 
bed, and pointing to the death-like form it contained, said, in a 
scarcely audible whisper: ‘Contemplate your work.’ I took the 
thin white hand that lay on the coverlet. Burning, bitter tears of 
remorse fell on it. I sobbed aloud. Had I had a thousand lives, I 
would have given them all to have prolonged her’s. So strange and 
inconsistent a being is man. I, who would not forego one pleasure 
when she was in healih to spare the heart of my mother a pang, 
would now have died a thousand deaths to save her. She heard 
my sobs, opened her eyes, faintly whispered my name, then threw 
her arms with nature’s last strong effort round my neck, drew me to 
her and kissed my cheek. The next moment I was deluged with 
blood. She held me with the grasp of death. Vain were my 
efforts to free myself. A blood-vessel was ruptured; and I, who 
had broken her heart, was held in her dying grasp till the last drop 
of that heart’s warm blood flowed over me. My senses forsook 
me. I remembered nothing more. 

‘When my recollection returned, the mild beams of a summer’s 
sun-set faintly shone through the half-closed curtains of my bed. I 
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heard feet stealthily moving in the room; and my question of 
‘Where am I?’ was answered by the sweet voice of Alice. She 
had watched me with unceasing care for three weeks, and in all 
probability to that care I owed my life. The attention of Alice, 
together with youth and a good constitution, enabled me to recover 
fast. I was soon able to ramble through the haunts of my boyhood 
with Alice by my side. My brother, who was the son of my father 
by a former wife, and who had never loved me as a brother should, 
became my shadow. He who had always viewed me with eyes of 
envy, as being of manlier form and finer face, robbing him as he 
often said of all his parent’s tenderness, now was all kindness ; and I 
joyed to think a brother’s love might soothe me for my parent’s loss. 

‘One day, after we had returned from a pleasant ramble, he fol- 
lowed me to my dressing-room. I thought a cloud was on his 
brow; and ere I could ask the cause, he said: ‘ Edward, hitherto I 
have been wanting in the love and duty of an elder brother. 
Believe me, it is my wish by future kindness to atone for past neg- 
lect. Will you treat me with the confidence my love and new-born 
feeling deserve? Will you answer me with truth the question I 
shall ask you? No idle motive prompts that question; but a 
brother’s care for a younger brother's welfare. I promised without 
hesitation to grant his request. He placed his hand on my shoul- 
der, looked me full in the face, and said, I thought with more than 
common feeling, for his lip trembled, and his cheek turned pale, 
‘Tell me, Edward, do you love Alice?’ I was surprised — over- 
powered. All I could do was to repeat his question; for it was 
one I had not dared to ask myself. ‘Nay, he replied with some 
pique, seeing my embarrassment, ‘give your confidence freely or 
not at all. I have no motive but to guard your happiness and 
advance your fortunes. You promised to answer my question.’ 
‘ And so I would, Charles, I exclaimed, ‘had I ever asked the ques- 
tion of myself.’ 

‘Then, said he, ‘it is time you did ask it. It is time, too, you 
take into consideration that a younger brother’s fortune is too small 
to support a family, and a wife who brings you nothing but virtue 
for her dower. I thought his lip was curled in scorn. ‘ But per- 
haps, he added, after a pause, ‘the chains of Hymen are all too 
heavy for your wear. If so,’tis as well. Make and wear lighter.’ 
He turned to leave me, saying with a forced smile: ‘When you 
want my advice or my aid, Edward, ask it; either shall be more 
freely given than your confidence. He left me. But he had 
opened a new spring of feeling. I took my heart to task, and found 
that I loved Alice with tenderness and truth. I called to mind all 
her acts of kindness, all she had ever said or done. Yet could I 
find in them nothing more than sister might feel or do for brother. 
I seized my hat, determined to seek an interview with her. With 
hasty steps I crossed the park to the dwelling of my tutor. As I 
entered, Alice met me. I took her hand, led her to a chair, placed 
myself beside her, told her the conversation of my brother, and 
before her father’s return, who was absent on my arrival, Alice had 
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confessed her heart was mine, that from our days of childhood she 
had cherished my image. I had been her pure heart’s idol. Even 
neglect, cold neglect, could not drive from her remembrance him 
who had taught her young heart its first throb. She spoke of my 
mother. And thus I learned that the two beings who loved me 
most on earth, had together wept over my coldness. But while I 
had wantonly revelled in scenes of vice and dissipation, the broken 
spirit of my mother had poured its fulness into the bosom of Alice, 
who had been her comfort in declining health, her nurse in sick- 
ness, and all to her that I, ingrate as I was, ought to have been. 

A new source of happiness was open to me. A bright day- 
dawn of purity and peace; yet my heart sickened when I thought 
of my father. Since the death of my mother we had seldom 
met. A gloom had settled on his countenance that seemed to 
deepen when he looked upon me. How would I dare to tell 
him, who, so proud of his rank, would have thought the daughter 
of a prince scarce a fitting match for his son, that my choice had 
fallen on the portionless daughter of my tutor. But my brother, I 
might, I could speak to him. He would be my mediator. Hope 
sprung anew in my bosom. I hastened to Charles, told him all, 
and asked him his advice. He thought it best I should not tell my 
father of my love for Alice, alledging it would but imitate him, so 
soon after the death of my mother. I took his advice. Thus 
months passed on. The greater portion of each day was passed 
with Alice. My brother was our constant companion. He was the 
depositary of our secrets. We had not even a thought that was not 
known to him. We were ruled solely by his advice, and his 
assistance was all we looked to, to secure our happiness. 

‘One beautiful summer morning I had seated myself at an open 
window, gazing on the lovely landscape before me, and building 
airy castles. Bright visions of happiness, creations of my fancy, 
on all sides met my view, and like an ignis fatuus led me on, till 
every barrier was passed, and in imagination Alice was my own. 
It was a blissful dream; too bright and blissful far, to last. My 
reverie was interrupted by the entrance of a servant, to say my 
father wished to see me in the library. 

‘Hitherto I had laughed at all idea of presentiment; but sure I 
am, a feeling then came over me that spoke too plainly of my future 
fate. I obeyed the summons, and found my father seated at a 
table. He eyed me with the same cold, stern look he had ever 
worn since my mother’s death; yet I thought he endeavored to 
force a smile. ‘ Edward,’ he at length said, ‘it is unfit you should 
longer remain at home inactive. Our house has ever been famed 
for heroes. The wreath of glory must not wither on your brow. 
Fame must lend it brightness; and fame cannot be won by wan- 
dering like a love-sick shepherd among the vales where heroes 
have been nursed. I have procured you a commission. Your regi- 
ment is ordered to the East Indies. A battalion sails in three days, 
and I shall expect you to be in readiness to join them; and should 
I never see you more, let me hear at least that he who was the 
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idol of his mother’s heart, (and once the pride of mine,) is not a 
coward.’ 

‘I sat as one on whom the sentence of eternal justice had been 
passed. The measure of my grief was full. Where then was 
Alice? Where the bright visions of delight my fancy not an hour 
before had placed with hope’s bright promise full in my view; the 
beacon-light to guide me on to happiness and to love? I was 
roused from my stupor by my-father nsing to leave the apartment. 
Despair lent me courage ; and I determined at once to tell him the 
state of my feelings. I begged him to hear me. I commenced 
with my early feelings of childish love for Alice; recounted the 
scenes of my boyish years, when hand in hand we wandered 
through the groves and valleys; told of all I owed to her father, 
who had trained my mind; spoke of her attention to my mother; 
of that mother’s love for her; and begged with all the fervor of 
despair that Alice should be mine. He heard me with patience, 
till I had used every argument in my power in favor of my suit. I 
appealed to his affection. He eyed me for some time in silence 
after I had ceased to speak. There was that in his look which 
chilled my blood. At length he said: ‘ You do well to rely on my 
affection; you certainly have much to hope from such a source; 
you, who have for years discarded the feeling; who neglected the 
admonition of your parents, spent your nights at the gaming-table, 
contracting debts you had no power to pay; your days with the 
loathsome and the vile; you, who for three years deigned not even 
to inquire.for her whom you now seek ; you do right to appeal to my 
affection. Your mother, your sainted mother, appealed to yours. 
How vain that appeal was, let your conscience and her fate tell 
you. Her premature death is the record of a favorite son’s love 
You disappointed her hopes and broke her heart; and the cold 
marble that covers her remains will be a lasting monument of your 
shame. You shall have no consent of mine, no aid of mine; and 
if you would escape my curse, flee my sight, and seek in a distant 
clime to forget that you have made your father’s hearth desolate.’ 

‘He covered his face and wept. Yes, my proud, stern father 
wept before his son; and I, I stood, my burning eye-balls bursting 
from their sockets, unable to shed a tear. Grief and remorse drank 
up the offering, ere it reached the eye. I would have spoken, but 
I had not the power. My father was the first to recover his self- 
command. He rose, and handing me a paper, said: ‘ There is your 
commission ; and remember, there is more honor in dying a sol- 
dier’s death than in living the scorned of man and the condemned of 
God.’ He left me, and I flew to tell my brother that which I was sure 
would give him pain. Charles sympathized with me, and seemed 
to think my father used me harshly. ‘But Edward,’ said he, ‘you 
have a brother who will serve you; who will in your absence 
cherish Alice with a brother's love; and after all, who can tell but 
it may be forthe best? Fortunes are easily acquired in the East; 
and with fortune comes the power to do as you please. Alice Iam 
sure will wait your return patiently. Go and tell her the worst. I 
followed his advice. I sought and told Alice all. 
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‘I will not dwell on the painful interview. Reader, has fate ever 
compelled thee to part with a beloved object? If so—and few 
live who have not lost some one they love —I need not describe 
our grief: I will pass on .to the evening before my departure. I 
was seated with Alice at the foot of a hazel-grove ; a river flowed 
gently at our feet; a sky of cloudless beauty and the calm stillness 
of a summer’s evening seemed to mock the wild tumult of our 
feelings. I was whispering words of comfort to her, and pictur- 
ing scenes of happiness, which my boding heart told me would 
never be realized, when we heard a rustling among the leaves; and 
suddenly emerging from the thicket, a woman of the gipsey tribe 
stood before us. She was tall, and on her head she wore a turban 
of scarlet cloth. A mantle or scarf of the same material hung from 
her shoulders. In her hand she held a staff. It was a rough sap- 
ling, and seemed but newly cut. Her hair had escaped from the 
fillet which bound it, and hung in elf-locks round her face and neck. 

‘It was not surprising to see people of that tribe in the part of 
the country where we lived, as they generally take up their abode 
near some estate where game abounds. But she was of singular 
appearance. Her eye was keen and piercing, her form erect, and 
her dress and demeanor altogether far above the common style of 
her race. She leaned on her staff for some moments, earnestly 
gazing in the face of Alice, then broke into a wild song or chant, 
and we breathlessly listened to the followimg words: 


‘ A spirit hath whispered, to its echo attend, 
Beware of a foe where you hope for a friend ; 
For treachery comes gently as falls the night dew : 
Attend to the Gipsey, her warning is true!’ 


‘She ceased. Alice clung to my side with fear. The terror of 
her I loved restored the presence of mind, the sudden and singular 
appearance of the being before us had well nigh deprived me of. 
‘Woman,’ I said, ‘if your words are the idle cant of your tribe, 
this is no time or place to exercise it. If it be charity you want, 
there is money. Begone! and do not, by idly pretending to look into 
futurity, disturb those who have no faith in your art. She waved 
her hand in token that she wanted not money. A dark and terrible 
frown gathered on her brow. She advanced and took the hand of 
Alice, who overawed by what she had seen and heard, offered no 
resistance. She gazed on the lines for some time ; then turning on 
me a look in which was a strange mixture of wildness and pity, 


she raised her form to its utmost height, and gazing on Alice, 
resumed her chant: 


‘In the roar of a torrent which eye ne’er hath seen, 

On a bleak mountain peak where no footstep hath been, 
No voice but the scream of the eagle heard there, 

The winds sing thy death-dirge — oh! maiden, beware !’ 


‘She again ceased, and taking from her bosom a small amulet. 
suspended by a silver chain, she advanced to Alice, and threw it 
round her neck, and once more sorrowfully chanted : 
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© When o’er the dark billows borne far, far away, 
And all is proved true I have told thee to-day, 
Breathe thrice on this charm in thine hour of despair ; 
Call, call on dark Elspeth, and I will be there!’ 


‘ She turned from us abruptly, and entered the thicket. I watched 
her form as it receded, occasionally catching a glimpse of her red 
mantle through the trees, till I was roused from my stupor by Alice 
falling at my feet in a swoon.’ 


END OF PART FIRST. 


SUMMER-TIDE. 


Tue bright warm months are coming! Winter's gusts 
Have passed away; and March, with his cold rains 
And sad consumptive drizzle, is no more ; 

And leaves are budding thickly on the skirts 

Of the dense forest. By the rivulet 

The grass is springing, and the trees are full 

Of life and beauty. Fishes in the pool 

Feel the warm currents, and dart up and down, 
Nibbling the dropping blossoms. ey 

The south wind twitters in the rustling leaves, 
Whose mimic shadows tremble on the grass, 

And from the wilderness there comes the scent 
Of cedar, and the sound of noisy brooks, 

And birds and waterfalls. 


Thus one by one, 
The meek days come and vanish from the land ; 
And soon the bob-link in the meadow-grass 
Shall poisé himself and sing, and in the mart 
The busy marten shall be heard once more, 
Gossipping upon the house-tops. Even now 
I feel the warm breath of the summer-tide 
Freshening the new-leaved woods, and lifting up 
The budding flowers, and swinging to and fro 
The reddening blossoms. Pleasantly it comes 
From the blue mountains, chasing the white clouds 
O’er rugged forest-land, and mossy fell, 
And many a snow-white settlement. It is 
The voice of Summer hastening from the South, 
And the wide woods have wakened at her call, 
And flowers await her coming. O’er the grass 
She passes giggling mid the little leaves, 
That clap their hands for joy. A thousand flowers 
Are swinging by the beoek, and far away 
The sweet sky shines like silver, and among 
The thickets and the leafy boughs there runs 
A pleasant murmur. 


So within my heart 
Would I have summer always, that my life 
May be made up of peace and quietude ; 
And gently, like these bright but transient days, 
Should be my passage hence, when Death at last 
Summons me to my immortality. 
Utica, May, 1842. 
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TRANSLATED BY OSCAR COLES, 


Tue heavens were reflected in the glassy waters of the oriental 
sea, as the breezes of evening were beginning to ruffle the face of 
the deep. To the tumult of arms and neighing of steeds suc- 
ceeded the majesty of silence over the land of the Ptolemaan 
kings. Some hours had elapsed since the Egyptian fleet had left 
the shores of Alexandria, but upon the outline of the marine horizon 
might yet be distinguished the sparkling sails of the five hundred 
. ships of Queen CLeopartra and her allies. Never had a more pro- 

pitious breeze swelled the wings of the trirémes and galleys. The 
oars scarcely disturbed the limpid waters. To have seen from a 
distance those beautiful vessels as they sailed, sometimes in a circle, 
sometimes in a conical phalanx, sometimes in long files, one would 
have fancied them a flock of swans that had alighted upon the 
sea, and were harmoniously sporting with the boundless waves. 

The Antony (the name of the splendid galley of CLeoratra) 
was rowed in the centre of all the others. It was the magnificent 
floating palace of Egypt's Queen. The wood had been chosen 
from the mountain of cedars; its sails, white as the snows of Cau- 
casus, were trimmed with purple and silver; its oars, shaped by 
Pheenician workmen, resembled large fins with azure scales; its 
prow was a statue of gold, an emblem of Egypt. The symmetrical 
mould and outline of this immense ship was mimitable; it cleaved 
the waves like a swift Triton whose sinewy tail guides its course. 
Its sides were covered with allegorical paintings, and around its 
masts arose clusters of orange, myrtle, and date-trees, covered with 
fruits and flowers. It seemed a floating garden detached from the 
shores of Canopus or Nicopolis. 

But the beautiful ship possessed other enchantments. From its 
deck issued harmonious sounds; it glided over the sea to the melo- 
dies of Lydian flutes and lyres. Its rowers were all young men of 
Pheenicia and Cyrenaica, crowned with the iris and reed. The 
pilot alone had lived through long years, and his knowledge of the 
sea was profound. He knew the rocks, the currents, the dangerous 
capes, the hidden shoals, from the outlets of the Nile to the Palus 
Meeotis ; from the Adriatic to the straits of Hercules. He had even 
traversed the sea of Erithezum and the outer ocean. He was an 
old man, but his energy and watchful eye were unimpaired. His 
beard, white as the cloud-capped Hemus, hung upon his breast, 
and when his hand grasped the helm, the sinews of his brawny 
arm still spoke youthful strength. The maidens in the train of 
Cleopatra, laughing and sportive as nymphs, often approached the 
venerable mariner and made merry with him. One would offer him 
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a garland of flowers, another a cup filled with hydromel; another a 
mitror of polished silver; this one a pair of doves, that a timbrel, 
after the custom of the joyous priestesses of Bacchus. The old 
man smiled at this youthful folly, which is dazzled with life without 
anticipating the end of the festival, when the cheeks grow pale and 
the eyes hollow. 

Canidius and Ventidius had marched to Epirus where the legions 
were assembled ; for it was known that the forces of Octavius had 
landed upon that shore of Greece. The land army of Antony 
numbered two hundred thousand warriors on foot and twelve thou- 
sand cavalry. It had encamped near the shore to offer to the 
enemy two chances of combat —a pitched battle or a naval engage- 
ment. . 

Leaving Samos, the fleet traversed the waters of the Cyclades, 
those beautiful islands scattered like floating gardens. There was 
Andros, the home of the rich merchant; Myconos, that of the bold 
navigators; Delos with its holy shades, and which like a green 
galley only awaited a breeze to be wafted along; Naxos, surnamed 
the Queen of the Cyclades; Paros, from whose marble cliffs were 
formed idols for the world; Dionysis and Nicasia, linked together 
with a chain of flowery islets; and last Melos, the country of 
oranges, from whose groves the breeze of morning conjures up the 
fragrant odors which it diffuses far over the waters of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

As the Egyptian fleet passed triumphantly along, the islanders 
assembled upon the capes and head-lands and saluted it with loud 
acclamations of wonder and joy. The ships returned their shouts ; 
and often light barks were sent from the triremes to bear to the 
beloved isles the thanks and offerings of the great Queen and 
Antony. Oh, voyage triumphal! Oh, splendid army! clad in gold 
and purple! Oh, Youth, Love, and Courage, how boldly you went to 
the battle! Did no one think that the triumvir Octavius awaited 
your presence in the seas of the west, to give you a festival in the 
name of reconciled Rome ? 

After some days of prosperous navigation, the advance ship sig- 
nalled the promontary of Tzenarinm. The waves of the Ionian sea 
were beneath the ships. The galleys chafed them with glad- 
ness. Cups of pure gold were thrown to the Nereiads of the 
Peloponnesus, and doves were set free, to propitiate the divinities 
of the airand sea. The shores of Greece unrolled themselves in 
the distance, appearing as the sun reflected upon them, sometimes 
gilded, at others of azure blue, at others covered with waving ver- 
dure, and the horizon resting upon the towering mountains. 

The naval armament of Marc Antony passed the isles of Zacyn- 
thus and Cephalonia; it doubled the promontory upon which have 
grown the laurel and cypress since the death of Sappho. The 
Gulf of Actium opened upon the right, and penetrated the bowels 
of the continent as far as the eye could reach. It was calm and 
transparent as a mountain lake. The Egyptian cast anchor under 
the invocation of the gods of the oriental seas. Antony received a 
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message from Canidius, who in accordance with his orders had 
encamped upon the plains of Acarnania. The land army was 
separated.from the fleet by a narrow isthmus, so that the communi- 
cations might be rapid and easy. The allies had all brought their 
men and cavalry. The preliminaries being arranged, the triumvir 
resolved to await the arrival of his colleague enemy, Octavius, the 
pretended heir of Cesar. | 

The sun rose resplendent in glory, and the blue waves were dyed 
with roseate gold. As the flags dropped from the heads of the 
masts, a few clouds traversing the space unrolled their silver dra- 
peries ; the sprightly water quivered like the uncovered bosom of a 
surprised virgin, and the sea-lark filled the air with its loudest 
notes. Suddenly a flourish of trumpets burst from the advance 
galley. The shout from the whole fleet replied to it, and was car- 
ried upon the breeze of morning to the camp of the legions. The 
earth and sea trembled as the mailed thousands cast back its deaf- 
ening clamor. The advance galley redoubled its signal, and behold 
the ships in agitation, as if curvetting with impatience. Soon upon 
the line of the horizon appeared the heads of masts and glittering 
sails, and the waves whitening under the strokes of the long oars. 
It was Octavius Cz#sar. 

The Roman galleys formed in a half circle at twelve stadii from 
the Egyptian fleet, which remained at anchor at the entrance of the 
Ambracian gulf. The large ships of Antony, motionless and filled 
with engines of war, resembled massive citadels built in the sea. 
Those of Octavius on the contrary, light and fleet, manceuvred to the 
signals with a marvellous boldness. -The fleet of the East counted 
among its numbers gigantic galleys with five ranks of oars; all the 
prows were armed with rostni of brass. To his fleet Antony added 
twenty thousand warriors chosen from his land army. He had 
three thousand archers and two thousand men trained to throw the 
iron brackets. His Phoenician vessels excelled all the others in their 
construction, in the strength of their rowers, and in the skill of their 
pilots. Those of Cyrenaica, of Cilicia and of Caria, were beauti- 
ful to the eye, like those summer palaces which the fantasy of the 
kings of the East rear upon the banks of the Euphrates or the 
Araxis Antony counted among the number of his princely allies, 
who had come themselves to Actium, Tarcondenus, king of upper 
Cilicia; Philadelphus of Paphlagonia ; Boccus, king of the Lybians ; 
Adallas, monarch of Thrace; Mithridates of Comagene; Dejotars, 
king of Galatia, and still others. He had received the auxiliary 
troops of the Medes, of Polemon, king of Pontus, of Herod, king 
of the Jews, and of Amenthos, king of Lycaoni. An army power- 
ful, a fleet invincible, with which he might have subjugated the 
Roman world, had he not met his colleague enemy with vessels 
with purple sails, and surrounded like Xerxes with voluptuous 
satraps and flattering courtesans! Ah! Marc! friend of the noble 
Cesar, man of mighty mind, man born to wield a sceptre, since 
thou owest thy power to the influence of thy words; Mare Antony, 
what mad Love did lure thee into the meshes of its net, and sported 
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with thee like a captive eagle? Marc! the empire of the world, 
is in the scale with the smile and voluptuous eyes of a woman! 
Marc! must it break thy statue or crown it? Octavius Cesar had 
but two hundred and fifty ships, and a land army of eighty thou- 
sand soldiers. Yes, but he had Agrippa and the fortune of Rome! 

The young triumvir, believing that Antony would meet him upon 
the land, had ordered his troops into Epirus and Macedonia, and 
sent a messenger to his enemy to propose to him a general battle, 
giving him the choice of the ground. Antony replied that he 
would much prefer a single combat, in which the death of one 
should determine who was to be the ruler of the world Octavius 
remained with his fleet and awaited the attack of the enemy. He 
gave the command of the centre to Arruntius, while he himself com- 
manded the right. Taurus was at the head of the land army. 

When the first glimmer of Aurora began to cast its ruddy tints 
upon the waters, a few ships of Octavius advanced to provoke the 
enemy, or gain intelligence of his secret intentions. Antony ordered 
a few galleys to proceed against them and drive them back. He 
commanded the right wing of his fleet with Publicola. The left 
was under the orders of Celinus, and the centre -was intrusted to 
Justxius. Publicola and the truimvir were then directly opposed 
to Agrippa, or rather the heart of the naval armament of the young 
Octavius. Agrippa well knew that the combat was against the 
Latin galleys, so long as the gigantic ships of the Egyptian fleet 
remained immovable at the entrance of the gulf. His aim was 
then to-provoke the enemy, and to lure him upon the deep waters. 
A galley of Tarentium, light and swift, suddenly left its station and 
advanced against one of those which composed the front of the 
opposing armament, as if it intended to run against it with its prow. 
The Egyptian ship, confident of its strength, did not refuse the 
onset, and detached itself from the line to meet the Latin galley. 
Prompt and crafty, the latter tured its prow and fled. The Egyp- 
tian pursued. : : 

There was now a movement among the other ships of Antony, 
and soon, to the great joy of Agrippa, more than fifty vessels gave 
chase and followed far out from the promontory. Then there arose 
a great clamor in the naval armament of Antony ; the immense fleet 
was in motion; the gigantic ships breasted the waves with their 
monstrous prows, and the power of the East was arrayed against the 
power of the West. The battle raged upon all sides ; a hundred thou- 
sand voices shook the sea; the air roared like a storm; the arrows 
and javelins hissed ; the mariners added their metallic and vibrating 
clamor; the brass prows struck against each other with a stunning 
noise; and soon in the midst of the fight could be distinguished the 
anguishing cry of the wounded, the groans of the dying, and the 
wild laugh of the conqueror. 

The Queen of Egypt in her galley, ‘ Tue Antony, had remained 
a few stadii in the rear, a calm observer of the battle: it was to 
her a mere naval sport ; and confident of the strength of her fleet, 
she had already spoken of clemency toward the vanquished, and of 
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a triumphal festival in Alexandria for the conqueror. Sixty ships 
had been allotted as her guard by Antony. They surrounded her 
like a girdle of rocks; but the Queen, wishing to enjoy a full view 
of the combat, commanded them to range in a semi-circle, so that 
her magnificent galley quietly rode at anchor in the centre of the 
amphitheatre. 

When Octavius and Agrippa saw their ships shattered by the 
monstrous rostri of the Egyptian triremes, they ordered them to 
besiege the floating citadels as if they had been fortified cities. 
The Latin galleys, fleet as the dolphin, strove to run alongside 
their enemies and grapple them for boarding. Often a large ship of 
the Egyptian fleet would be engaged by four Latins, and receive 
the attack upon both sides at the same time; and then might be 
seen the scaling ladders rise and the warrior mount to the assault, 
the buckler upon his arm and the sword in his hand; while those 
stationed upon the deck held hghted torches of rosin against the 
wooden walls of the colossal mass. When the galley of Marc 
Antony was thus attacked the carnage became dreadful, for this 
vessel was armed with machines of war which showered stones 
and iron upon the assailants. And truly in this movement the 
courage of Antony was noble. At the head of his followers he flew 
from prow to stern and from side to side, at one moment wielding 
his sword, at another hurling down the ladders and pouring burning 
pitch, like the bravest soldier. He was easily distinguished by the 
raised crest of his helmet, by his cuirass formed of scales of gold, 
by his powerful voice, and above all by the rapid whirl of his sword, 
which dealt a death at every blow. 

Antony at this moment would have given the wealth of the 
world to him who would have set Octavius face to face with him ; 
but the young triumvir was fighting against Czlius upon the oppo- 
site wing, and the heroic lover of Cleopatra found another adversary 
to contend with; it was a young man who, stepping upon the'plat- 
form of his enemy’s prow, shouted to his companions, leaped upon 
the deck, and drove from before him the soldiers of Antony. 
Already a few Romans, his friends, had followed him, and the 
slaughter became frightful. When Antony saw his ship boarded, 
he seized an iron club, and shouted to his followers: 

‘Follow me! Let us crush the Titans!’ And he strode to the 
brave warrior who was slaying the soldiers of the Antonian guard. 

‘Thine,’ he cried, ‘must be a heart of triple steel! How much 
has Octavius given thee to slayme? Hold! bear this message of 
friendship to him!’ 

And on the instant he rushed toward him with his raised club. The 
warrior awaited him, axe in hand, and the triumvir launched the mor- 
tal blow. The club fell upon the axe and struck the casque of the 
enemy. The warnor tottered under the formidable blow; in an 
instant he arose like a wounded dragon, and whirling his axe, he 
darted it hissing against the triumvir; it struck the golden scales 
and glanced against the breast of a young king of India, who had 
entered ‘the lists to learn the art of war under the auspices of 
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the renowned Antony. Blood followed the blow, and the dark- 
haired prince of the Ganges fell upon the deck of the galley, his 
fainting lips uttering a plaintive sigh, like the harmony of the night- 
wind swelling through the palm-trees of his own native land. It 
was his last sigh, his last breath. Agony swelled the bosom of 
Antony, and forgetting all, he rushed to the side of the youth; he 
supported him in his arms, and bore him through the heaps of dead 
and dying to his purple couch. 

While this was passing, the warrior of Nubia and the Romans 
who had followed him, repulsed by the numbers of the triumvir’s 
soldiers, leaped back to their galley and fled, to avoid the burning 
pitch which was showered upon the deck. 

Agrippa having executed an unexpected evolution by extending 
the wing under his command, Publicola, fearful of being surrounded, 
sent to Antony to stretch the line of vessels which were fighting 
around him. His wish was obeyed; and it was a magnificent spec- 
tacle to see those long files of ships, fhe most beautiful in the world, 
breast the waves, and madden the surface of the limpid waters, as 
they rushed over them in their headling course. The triumvir 
determined to pass in front of his naval army, to encourage and 
applaud it. He threw himself into a light bark with twelve oars, 
and rowed along the lines of galleys and triremes. When his fol- 
lowers recognized him, deafening cries rent the air; they extended 
toward him their swords and javelins, and swore to do their duty 
until the last breath; and he waved his hand, calm and smiling as 
upon the days of the Alexandrian fétes. 

He passed a galley of Samos, beautiful, and splendidly orna- 
mented with paintings: its sides were covered with leaves of gold. 
Its prow represented a young nymph, her arms supporting a polished 
wn and her brow crowned with a garland of flowers. Its oars were 
tipped with ivory; its cordage was of silk and flax, woven with 
silver threads ; its sails furled upon the symmetrical yard, resembled 
long rolls of spotless snow. It was the ship of the CritpreNn oF 
Inim1taBLe Lire. Sweet perfumes were burning in the pans and 
upon the tripods, and it was in the midst of azure and fragrant 
mist, that the warriors fought against the enemies of Cleopatra. 
Their casques and bucklers glistened like the stars; the ends of 
their bows were of ivory, their long arrows were bearded with 
white and green feathers ; their axes were of gold and their swords 
were double edged. Alas! all these beautiful weapons were 
stained with the blood of the enemy, and many of those sybarite 
warriors were lying upon the decks of the vessel, pale and wounded, 
but still smiling, and asking with their last breath for cups and 
crowns. Antony stopped his bark along side of the beautiful galley, 
and said to his friends : 

‘My children, I know full well that the roses upon your brow 
conceal many Achilles. Fight on! we shall have the empire! 
Rome and Alexandria for our mistresses! the world for our pleas- 
ures! I salute you, inimitable children!’ And he passed on to 
the other vessels. Inthe mean time the battle was increasing upon 
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all sides; it roared like the bleak north wind, and like it destroyed 
ships and hopes and human lives, and the gilded dreams of youth, 
and the love of country which sways the heart of the old mariner. 
The sea greedily swallowed all that death yielded to it. Death 
upon that day was prodigal in its gifts to the waves. The huge sea- 
monsters rejoiced and rushed from afar with mad delight to the 
long trains of blood which they saw coursing upon the face of the 
deep. From time to time they showed their gigantic throats as 
they up-stretched their monstrous heads to seize the victims which 
were offered to their ravenous appetites. 

The tenth hour of the day (four hours after noon) looked smilingly 
upon continents, isles and seas; Victory as yet had only hovered 
in the midst of the two naval armies, flapping its broad wings, and 
undetermined upon which galley to alight. Octavius had invoked 
it in the name of Rome and Cesar; Antony adjured it in his own 
name and Cleopatra’s. Victory, under the form of an imperial 
eagle from the high clouds, alternately looked upon both; and from 
time to time it beat the air with its heavenly wings, sometimes upon 
one side, sometimes upon the other. 

Suddenly a clammor met the ear of Antony. The triumvir, who 
had not yet quitted his Phenician bark, quickly turned, and saw 
Eros, his freedman, coming toward him in a small vessel. The row- 
ers bent to their oars. In a moment he stood upon the stern of his 
swift bark, and spoke a few rapid words in a low voice. Antony 
turned pale, as if an arrow had pierced his heart. He ordered his 
pilot to turn his prow toward the east: he crossed the line and was 
soon in the rear of his fleet. No one believed that he was flying, 
and the battle continued to rage furiously and calmly. 

The triumvir saw the vessels charged with guarding the galley 
of Cleopatra in motion, and maneuvering as if the enemy had 
broken their line. The rowers of Antony stretched to their oars, 
and in a moment he learned the cause of the violent agitation. A 
Latin galley, light and bold, had thrown itself in the midst of the 
sixty Egyptian ships as fearlessly as if the whole fleet of Octavius 
had followed to support it; it forced a passage, retreated back, 
returned to the charge, advanced and fled, cut the waves and 
darted, if we may so call it, like an agile fish; once, escaping all 
the beaks and iron brackets of the vessels, it passed the galley of 
Cleopatra ; a javelin thrown by a Roman hand hissed through the 
air and buried itself in the mast of the royal vessel. It was still 
quivering in the gilded wood. The Queen uttered a cry of terror, 
and ordered the sails to be unfurled, and had now gained the open 
sea, and was in full flight toward the Peloponnesus. 

Antony saw the Latin galley engaged with an Egyptian ship, and 
he rushed to board it. At the same time the Latin galley detach- 
ing itself from the iron Corvi which held it to the large vessel, 
glided over the sea, cast all its javelins, recrossed the enemy’s line, 
and escaped all the Egyptians, astonished at such boldness. Cleo- 
patra having disappeared in the horizon, that galley returned to the 
battle under Actium. 
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In the mean while Antony, from the high stern of one of his ves- 
sels, saw in the distance the signals of the Queen’s galley. Then 
he raised his sword toward the heavens, invoking the gods to send 
him some sign, either propitious or unfavorable, but some sign dis- 
tinct, which he might follow; he who had been so often victorious, 
was at this moment without heart or courage ; both had failed him, 
because a courtesan whom he loved had fled through terror, and 
his impious vows were heard, for the eagle descended from the 
clouds and rested upon the galley of Octavius. 

‘Pilot!’ cried the lover of the royal concubine, ‘pilot! turn the 
prow toward the Peloponnesus! and you, ye sails, be unfurled ! 
and you, ye north winds, bear me away !’ 

From this moment the west, illumined by all the radiations of the 
sun, trembled with joy, and furrowed showers of blood passed to 
the east. Octavius Cesar was master of three hundred vessels of 
the Egyptian fleet at Actium. The rest were destroyed or put to 
flight. 

The land army, ranged in battle order behind the promontory, for 
three days awaited the return of Antony, refusing to believe in his 
flight. But the news of his return to Egypt being confirmed, 
Canidius and Ventidius departed secretly from Acarnania, and the 


nineteen legions and all the cavalry of Antony yielded to the con- 
queror. 
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I Love not to fly in the glaring light 
Which this earth from the sun receives ; 

I’m a jolly old Owl, that lives best in the night, 

When the heavens are fair and the stars are bright, 

And the moon-beam touches the tops of the trees, 

And tinges their outward leaves ; 


Tl. 


When fairies and goblins their revels keep, 
And the fields and the forests are free, 

And Earth and its millions are happy in sleep, 

Save the weary that watch and the wretched that weep, 

And the wind that moans through the forest leaves, 

And the waves of the distant sea. 


1It. 


I’m a jolly old Owl, and I live all alone 
In a hole in a hollow oak tree, 

With mistletoe, ivy, and moss overgrown, 

Where the winds never blew and the sun never shone; 
And I sleep in my hole through the long summer’s day, 
For the moon-light’s the light for me! 
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THE RBIVBEBR’S TALE. 


Kat Gadacca fire aici Onnvei. 


River! river! mighty river! 
Sweeping to the stately sea; 

Murmuring deep and murmuring ever, 
Murmur some sad tale to me! 

Tell me why it is that Ocean 
F-ver hath so sad a moan ; 

Calm or lashed in wild commotion, 
Wherefore is its dirge-like tone ? 


Leap’st thou not from moss-decked fountain, 
Cradled there in joyous glee; 

Down the darkly-frowning mountain, 
Laughing to the swelling sea ; 

Winding far through gorge and valley, 
And through softly shaded glen, 

Then with wild impetuous sally 
By the calm abodes of men ?# 


Passed thou not some mighty city 
Where a thousand voices rung # 
Heard’st thou not some maiden’s ditty, 
Far in peaceful village sung ; 
Bearing on thy bosom, River, 
Hearts that beat with joy or wo, 
Noting in thy murmur ever 
Cheeks that smile and tears that flow ? 


Youth thy grassy shore hath crowded, 
Age hath crossed thy rolling tide, 

Now in dust and silence shrouded, 
Sleeping by thy murmuring side ; 

Sweeping on with ceaseless motion, 
To the ever-moaning sea -—— 

Tell me why the dirge of Ocean ? 
Murmur some sad tale to me! 


* I will tell thee of a maiden, 

(Once whose heart beat high and full,) 

Though in tears with sorrow laden, 
Like Nepenthe’s, beautiful ; 

Of a youth who long had sought her, 
Of a youth, dark-eyed and pale, 

Of the times they crossed my water, 
Wafted by the whispering gale. 


‘*T was when Spring-time’s breath was sighing, 
And the moon-beam kissed the wave, 
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First they sought where, calmly dying, 
Yonder shore my surges lave; 
There where leaves are gently drooping 
From the branching trees above, 
Slowly to that maiden stooping, 
Murmured he his tale of love. 





‘ Stars, those eyes of angels, gazing, 
One beheld who knew not why, 
With his pleading face up-raising, 
Sought he one responsive sigh ; 
His was love that knew no reason 
Why it first awoke, or when ; 
Like a flower in summer season, 
Springing wild in mountain glen. 


‘ Though no faith in words was plighted, 
Vows upon the lips that break, 
Yet in bonds they were united 
Firm as heart and soul could make. 
Cursed are they who deem that merely 
Uttered words can truly bind ; 
No! the heart that loves sincerely, 
Never fetters seeks to find! 


‘Sun-beams danced upon my water, 
Like the Naiad form of old, 
When the silver-footed daughter * . 
In her misty chariot rolled ; 
O’er my ever-heaving billow 
Crossed they to yon velvet shore, 
As the sun sank to his pillow — 
Omen that their day was o’er! 


‘ Near my bank a vine was clinging 
Round a lightning-blasted tree ; 

Type it was of hope e’er springing, 
To the soul a mockery ! 

Silent there that youth and maiden 
Each unwonted sadness wore, 

For their hearts with fear were laden, 

Lest they cross my wave no more. 





‘ High upon that dead tree singing 
Sat two birds of fairest hue, 
While they sang, an arrow winging, 
Pierced them unrelenting through ; 
Passed a cloud the blue sky over, 
And a moan the zephyrs bore ; 
Sighed that maiden to her lover: 
‘ We shail cross this wave no more!’ 












‘ When the summer flowers were blighted 
By the autumn’s sullen blast, 
To another’s name united, 
O’er my breast that maiden passed: 


* Tue daughter of Nereus: dpyvpémrela Dérig Suyarnp adioto yepovros. 
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Deeming in her youth and beauty 
To be free from blight and sin, 

She must heed the call of duty — 
Hush the voice of God within! 


* Not a star in heaven was beaming, 
Sad the Moon had veiled her face ; 
Tears that maiden’s cheeks were streaming, 
As she passed that sacred place. 
Moaned a voice in accents fearful : 
‘ This was not the hand of Fate.’ 
She with straining eyes and tearful, 
Shrieked: ‘ Alas! tis now too late!’ 


‘ She had left the deep, sure-hearted, 

With the fever on his brow ; 

Left him —and for aye departed, 
Breaking no lip-uttered vow ! 

Left him, when she knew that never 
She might press his lips again; 

Left him dreaming and for ever, 
On the couch of grief and pain! 


‘ Fearful was that maiden’s sorrow ! 

Hope nor love could minister; 

Weil she knew that on the morrow 
Dark would be this world to her. 

I, her moans and anguish bearing, 
Onward rolling to the sea, 

Told another heart’s despairing — 
Voiced another’s misery ! 


‘ Like the ever-bending willow, 
Sighing to each gentlest gale, 
Weeping o’er my crested billow, 
Bent that youth, dark-eyed and pale: 
Summer’s wind was round him breathing, 
But his eye was sad and dim ; 
*T was a broken spirit’s grieving — 
Earth had nought to comfort him! 


‘ Feebly did his accents falter, 

Wildly breathed in agony ; 

From the earth, his lowly altar, 
Rose his cry of misery ; 

Years may pass, yet know I never 
That wild prayer can be forgot ; 

Is not God a righteous giver ? 
Will he hear, and answer not ? 


‘ Like a golden vein unclosing 
To the earthquake’s mighty power ; 
Like the stars by day reposing, 
Shining in the evening hour ; 
Like the glory ever beaming 
Of the fire-lit asteroid,* 


* THE asteroids were formed by the collision of a comet and a large planet o ri 
space between Mars and Jupiter. fe ren 
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Rose that soul from all its dreaming, 
From its hope, its love destroyed. 






‘ Never did his lips upbraid her 
Who had caused those streaming tears ; 
Prayed he ever God would aid her 
Bear the night of parted years! 
Stars that shine when none are near them 
To behold their glorious ray, 
Sounds that breathe with none to hear them, 
Typed full well his after day ! 


‘ Many a time the winds have tossed me, 
Thousand forms my tide hath bore ; 

Yet that youth hath never crossed me 
Since he knelt upon my shore! 

Since his moans and sorrow bearing, 
Blent with tearful agony, 

I another heart’s despairing 

Told the ever-listening sea! 


‘Streams that sweep where thousands languish, 
In each city, vale, and glen, 
Seaward bear each cry of anguish 
Uttered by the sons of men: 
Hence it is that ever Ocean 
Hath so sad, so deep a moan ; 
Calm or lashed in wild commotion, 
Therefore is its dirge-like tone! 


‘ Moaning for the dead and dying, 
With its everlasting waves, 
For the million forms that lying, 

Whiten in its coraf caves. 
Earth the broken-hearted pillows, 
Rivers tell it to the sea; 
Shall not Ocean with its billows 
Their eternal mourner be ?’ 






Tell me yet, thou flowing River, 
Ere I leave thy murmuring side, 
Is not Ocean’s flood the giver 
Of each mountain streamlet’s tide ? 
Tell me why are they not telling 
Too the moans of earthly wo; 
O’er each crag and wild rock swelling, 
In their merry, dancing flow ? 


‘ Heavenward Ocean’s mist ascending, 
Leaves its moaning voice below ; 
For no sound may there be blending 

Note of sad discordant wo. 
Emblem is it, lowly mortal ! 
When thine earthly life is o’er, 
If thou reach the heavenly portal, 
Thou shalt sigh and weep no more!’ 


New- York University, May, 1842. 
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AN OPIUM-EATER IN AMERICA. 


‘ Esse quid hoc dicum, quod tam mihi dura videntur 
Strata, neque in lecto pallia nostra sedent? 
Et vacuus somno noctem, quam longa, perigi ; 
Lassaque vessati corporis assa dolent.’ 
Ovip Amor. 


—_—— 


Brrore I state the results of my experience as an opium-eater, 
it will perhaps not be uninteresting, and it certainly will conduce to 
the clearer understanding of such statement, if I give a slight and 
brief sketch of my habits and history previous to my first indul- 
gence in the infernal drug which has imbittered my existence for 
seven most weary years. 

The death of my father when I was little more than twelve 
months old made it necessary that I should receive only such an 
education as would qualify me to pursue some business in my 
native town of Birmingham ; and in all probability I should at this 
moment be entering orders or making out invoices in that great 
emporium of buttons and blackguards, had I not (whether fortu- 
nately or otherwise I pretend not to decide) at a very early age 
evinced a decided and absorbing passion for reading, which the free 
access to a tolerably large library enabled me to indulge, until it 
had grown to be a confirmed habit of mind, which when the atten- 
tion of my friends was called to the subject, had become too strong 
to be broken through; and with the usual foolish family vanity 
they determined to indulge a taste so early and decidedly developed, 
in the expectation, I verily believe, of some day catching a reflected 
beam from the fame and glory which I was to win by my genius; 
for by that mystical name was the mere musty talent of ‘ ahellico 
librorum’ called. The consequence was that I was sent, when 
eight years of age, to a public school. I had however before this 
tormented my elder brother with ceaseless importunity, until he 
had consented to teach me Latin; and by secretly poring over my 
sister's books, I had contrived to gain a tolerable book-knowledge 
of French. 

From that hour my fate was decided. I applied with unwearied 
devotion to the study of the classics —the only branch of educa- 
tion attended to in the school; and I even considered it a favor to 
be allowed to translate, write exercises and themes, and to compose 
Latin verses for the more idle of my school-fellows. At the same 
time I devoured all books of whatever description, which came in 
my way: poems, novels, history, metaphysics, or works of science, 
with an indiscriminating appetite, which has proved very injurious 
to me through life. I drank as eagerly of the muddy and stagnant 
pool of literature, as of the pure and sparkling fountains glowing 
in the many-hued sun-light of genius. After two years had been 
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spent in this manner, I was removed to another school, the princi- 
pal of which, although a fair mathematician, was a wretched clas- 
sical scholar. In fact I frequently construed passages of Virgil, 
which I had not previously looked at, when he himself was forced 
to refer to Davidson for assistance. I stayed with him however 
two years, during which time I spent all the money I could get in 
purchasing Greek and Hebrew books, of which languages I learned 
the rudiments, and obtained considerable knowledge without any 
instruction. After a year’s residence at the house of my brother-in- 
law, which I passed in studying Italian and Persian, the Bishop of 
Litchfield, examining chaplain, to whom I had been introduced in 
terms of the most hyperbolical praise, prevailed on his diocesan 
and the Earl of Calthorpe to share the expense of my farther edu- 
cation. 

In consequence of this unexpected good fortune, I was now 
placed under the care of the Rev. Thomas Fry, Rector of the Vil- 
lage of Emberton in Buckinghamshire, a clergyman of great piety 
and profound learning, with whom I remained about fifteen months, 
pursuing the study of languages with increased ardor. During the 
whole of that period I never allowed myself more than four hours’ 
sleep; and still unsatisfied, I very generally spent the whole night, 
twice a week, in the insane pursuit of those avenues to distinction 
to which alone my ambition was confined. I took no exercise, and 
the income allowed me was so small that I could not afford a meat 
dinner more than once a week, and at the same time set apart the 
half of that allowance for the purchase of books, which I had 
determined to do. I smoked incessantly ; for I now required some 
stimulus, as my health was much injured by my unrelaxing indus- 
try. My digestion was greatly impaired; and the constitution of 
iron which Nature had given me threatened to break down ere long 
under the effects of the systematic neglect with which I treated its 
repeated warnings. I suffered from constant head-ache ; my total 
inactivity caused the digestive organs to become torpid; and the 
innutritious nature of the food which I allowed myself would not 
supply me with the strength which my assiduous labor required. 
My nerves were dreadfully shaken; and at the age of fourteen I 
exhibited the external symptoms of old age. I was feeble and 
emaciated; and had this mode of life continued twelve months 
longer, I must have sank under it. 

I had during these fifteen months thought and read much on the 
subject of revealed religion, and had devoted a considerable portion 
of my time to an examination of the evidences advanced by the 
advocates of Christianity, which resulted in a reluctant conviction 
of their utter weakness and inability. No sooner was I aware that 
so complete a change of opinion had taken place, than I wrote to 
my patron stating the fact, and explaining the process by which I 
had arrived at such a conclusion. The reply I received was a 
peremptory order to return to my mother’s house immediately ; and 
on arriving there, the first time I had entered it for some years, I 
was met by the information that I had nothing more to expect from 
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the countenance of those who had supplied me with the means of 
prosecuting my studies ‘to so bad a purpose.’ I was so irritated 
by what I considered the unjustifiable harshness of this decision, 
that at the moment I wrote a haughty and angry letter to one of 
the parties, which of course widened the breach, and made the 
separation between us eternal. 

What was I now to do? I was unfit for any business, both by 
habit, inclination, and constitution. My health was ruined, and 
hopeless poverty stared me in the face; when a distinguished 
solicitor in my native town, who by the way has since become cele- 
brated in the political world, offered to receive me as a clerk. I at 
once accepted the offer; but knowing that in my then condition it 
was impossible for me to perform the duties required of me, I 
decided on TakinG opium! The strange confessions of De Quincy 
‘had long been a favorite with me. The first part had in fact been 
given me both as a model in English composition, and also as an 
exercise to be rendered into Pativinian Latin. The latter part, the 
‘ Miseries of Opium, I had most unaccountably always neglected 
to read. Again and again, when my increasing debility had threat- 
ened to bring my studies to an abrupt conclusion, I had meditated 
this experiment, but an indefinable and shadowy fear had as often 
stayed my hand. But now that I knew that unless I could by arti- 
ficial stimuli obtain a sudden increase of strength I must starve, I 
no longer hesitated. I was desperate. I believed that something 
horrible would result from it, though my imagination, the most vivid, 
could not conjure up visions of horror half so terrific as the feerful 
reality. I knew that for every hour of comparativé ease and com- 
fort its treacherous alliance might confer upon me now, I must en- 
dure days of bodily suffering ; but I did not, could not, conceive the 
mental hell into whose fierce corroding fires I was about to plunge ! 

All that occurred during the first day is imperishably engraved 
upon my memory. It was about a week previous to the day 
appointed for my début in my new character as an attorney’s clerk ; 
and when I arose, I was depressed in mind, and a racking pain, to 
which I had lately been subject, was maddening me. I could scarcely 
manage to crawl into the breakfast-room. I had previously pro- 
cured a drachm of opium, and I took two grains with my cof- 
fee. It did not. produce any change in my feelings. I took two 
more — still without effect ; and by six o’clock in the evening I had 
taken ten grains. While I was sitting at tea, I felt a strange sensa- 
tion, totally unlike any thing I had ever felt before; a gradual 
creeping thrill, which in a few minutes occupied every part of my 
body, lulling to sleep the before-mentioned racking pain, producing 
a pleasing glow from head to foot, and inducing a sensation of 
dreamy exhilaration, (if the phrase be intelligible to others as it is 
to me,) similar in nature but not in degree to the drowsiness caused 
by wine, though not inclining me to sleep; in fact so far from it, 
that I longed to engage in some active exercise ; to sing, dance, or 
leap. I then resolved to go to the theatre — the last place I should 
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the day before have dreamed of visiting; for the sight of cheerful- 
ness in others made me doubly gloomy. 

I went; and so vividly did I feel my vitality —for in this state 
of delicious exhilaration even mere excitement seemed absolute 
elysium — that I could not resist the temptation to break out in the 
strangest vagaries, until my companions thought me deranged. As 
Iran up the stairs I rushed after and flung back every one who 
was above me. I escaped numberless beatings solely through the 
interference of my friends. After I had been seated a few minutes, 
the nature of the excitement was changed, and a ‘ waking sleep’ 
succeeded. The actors on the stage vanished; the stage itself lost 
its ideality; and before my entranced sight magnificent halls 
stretched out in endless succession, with gallery above gallery, 
while the roof was blazing with gems, like stars whose rays alone 
illumined the whole building, which was thronged with strange 
gigantic figures, like the wild possessors of a lost globe, such as 
Lord Byron has described in Cain; as beheld by the Fratracide, 
when guided by Lucifer he wandered among the shadowy exis- 
tences of those worlds which had been destroyed to make way for 
our pigmy earth. I will not attempt farther to describe the magni- 
ficent vision which a little pill of ‘brown gum’ had conjured up 
from the realm of ideal being. No words that J can command 
would do justice to its Titanian splendor and immensity. 

At midnight I was roused from my dreary abstraction; and on 
my return home the blood in my veins seemed to ‘ run lightning ;’ 
and I knocked down (for I had the strength of a giant at that 
moment) the first watchman I met: of course there was ‘a row,’ and 
for some minutes a battle-royal raged in New-Street, the principal 
thoroughfare of the town, between, my party and the ‘ Charleys ;’ 
who, although greatly superior in numbers, were sadly ‘ milled ;’ for 
we were all somewhat scientific bruisers, that sublime art or science 
having been cultivated with great assiduity at the public school, 
through which I had as was customary fought my way. I reached 
home at two in the morning, with a pair of ‘ Oxford spectacles’ 
which confined me to the house for a week. I slept disturbedly, 
haunted by terrific dreams and oppressed by the Night-mare and her 
nine-fold, and awoke with a dreadful head-ache ; stiff in every joint, 
and with deadly sickness of the stomach, which lasted for two or 
three days ; my throat contracted and parched, my tongue furred, my 
eyes bloodshot, and the whole surface of my body burning hot. I 
did not have recourse to opium again for three days ; for the strength 
it had excited did not till then fail me. When partially recovered 
from the nausea the first dose had caused, my spirits were good, 
though not exuberant ; but I could eat nothing, and was annoyed by 
an insatiable thirst. I went to the office, and for six months per- 
formed the services required of me without lassitude or depression 
of spirits ; though never again did I experience the same delicious 
sensations as on that memorable night, which is an ‘oasis in the 
desert’ of my subsequent existence ; life I cannot call it, for the 
‘vivido vis animi et corporis’ was extinct. 
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In the seventh month my misery commenced. Burning heat, 
attended with constant thirst, then began to torment me from morn- 
ing till night: my skin became scurfy ; the skin of my feet and hands 
peeled off; my tongue was always furred; a feeling-of contraction 
in the bowels was continual; my eyes were strained and discolored, 
and I had unceasing head-ache. But internal and external heat was 
the pervading feeling and appearance. My digestion became still 
weaker, and my incessAint costiveness was painful in the extreme. 
The reader must not however imagine that all these symptoms 
appeared suddenly and at once; they came on gradually, though 
with frightful rapidity, until I became a‘ Morburun Mole, as a 
Romanic physician, whose lucubrations [ met with and perused 
with great amusement some years since in a little country ale- 
house, (God knows how it got there,) poetically expresses it. I 
could not sleep for hours after I had lain down, and consequently 
was unable to rise in time to attend the office m the morning, 
though as yet no visions of horror haunted my slumbers. Mr. P., 
my employer, bore with this for some months; but at length his 
patience was wearied; and I was informed that I must attend at 
nine in the morning. I could not; for even if I rose at seven, after 
two or three hours’ unhealthy and fitful sleep, I was unable to walk 
or exert myself in any way for at least two hours. I was at this 
time taking laudanum, and had no appetite for any thing but coffee 
and acid fruits. I could and did drink great quantities of ale, though 
it would not, as nothing would, quench my thirst. 

Matters continued in this state for fifteen months, during which 
time the only comfortable hours I spent were in the evening, when 
freed from the duties of the office, 1 sat down to study, which it is 
rather singular I was able to do with as strong zest and as unwea- 
ried application as ever; as will appear, when I mention that in 
those fifteen months I read through in the evenings the whole of 
Cicero, Tacitus, the Corpus Poetarum, (Latinorum) Boéthius, Serip- 
tores Historie Augustine, Homer, Corpus Grecarum Tragediarum, 
great part of Plato, and a large mass of philological works. In 
fact, in the evening I generally felt comparatively well, not being 
troubled with many of the above-mentioned symptoms. These 
evenings were the very happiest of my life. I had ample means 
for the purchase of books, for I lived very cheap on bread, ale, and 
coffee ; and I had access to a library containing all the Latin clas- 
sics — Valpy’s edition in one hundred ang fifty volumes, octavo, a 
magnificent publication — and about fifteen thousand other books. 
Toward the end of the year 1829 I established at my own expense 
and edited myself a magazine (there was not one in a town as large 
and as populous as New-York!) by which I lost a considerable 
sum ; though the pleasure I derived from my monthly labors amply 
compensated me. In December of that year my previous suffer- 
ings became light in comparison with those which now seized upon 
me, never completely to leave me again. 

One night, after taking about fifty grains of opium, I sat down in 
my arm-chair to read the confession of a Russian who had murdered 
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his brother because he was the chosen of her whom both loved. 
It was recorded by a French priest who visited him in his last 
moments, and was powerfully and eloquently written. I dozed 
while reading it; and immediately I was present in the prison-cell 
of the Fratricide; I saw his ghastly and death-dewed features, his 
despairing yet defying look, the gloomy and impenetrable dungeon ; 
the dying lamp, which served but to render ‘ darkness visible ;’ and 
the horror-struck yet pitying expression of the priest’s countenance ; 
but there I lost my identity. Though J was the recipient of these 
impressions, yet I was not myself separately and distinctively 
existent and sentient; but my entity was confounded with that of 
not only the two figures before me, but of the inanimate objects 
surrounding them. This state of compound existence I can no 
farther describe. While in this state I composed the ‘ Fratricide’s 
Death, or rather it composed ¢tse/f and forced itself upon my 
memory without any activity or violation on my part. 

And here again another phenomenon presented itself. The 
images reflected, if the expression be allowable, in the verses rose 
bodily and with perfect distinctness before me, simultaneously with 
their verbal representatives ; and when I roused myself (I had not 
been sleeping but was only abstracted) all remained clear and dis- 
tinct in my memory. From that night for six months darkness 
always brought the most horrible fancies and opticular and auricular 
or acoustical delusions of a frightful nature, so vivid and real, that 
instead of a blessing, sleep became a curse ; and the hours of dark- 
ness became hours which seemed days of misery. For many 
consecutive nights I dared not undress myself nor ‘put out the 
light, lest the moment I lay down some ‘monstrum horrendum, 
informe ingeus’ should blast my sight with his hellish aspect! I 
had a double sense of sight and sound; one real, the other vision- 
ary; both equally strong and apparently real; so that while I dis- 
tinctly heard imaginary footsteps ascending the stairs, the door 
opening, and my curtains drawn, I at the same time as plainly 
heard any actual sound in or outside the house, and could not 
remark the slightest difference between them ; and while I saw an 
imaginary -assassin standing by my bed bending over me with a 
lamp in one hand and a dagger in the other, I could see any real 
tangible object which the degree of light that might be then in the 
room made visible. Though these visionary fears and imaginary 
objects had presented themselves to me every night for months, yet 
I never could convince myself of their non-existence ; and every 
fresh appearance caused suffering of as intense and as deadly horror 
as on the first night! And so great was the confusion of the real 
with the unreal, that I nearly became a convert to Bishop Berkeley's 
non-reality doctrines. My health was also rapidly becoming worse ; 
and before I had taken my opium in the morning, I had become 
unable to move hand or foot, and of course could not rise from my 
bed until I had received strength from the ‘damnable dirt.’ I could 
not attend the office at all in the morning, and was forced to throw 
up my articles, and as the only chance left me of gaining a liveli- 
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hood, turn to writing for magazines for support. I left B. and pro- 
ceeded to London, where I engaged with Charles Knight to supply 
the chapters on the use of elephants in the wars of the ancients for 
the ‘ History of Elephants, then preparing for publication in the 
series of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. For this purpose 
I obtained permission to use the Library of the British Museum for 
six months, and again devoted myself with renewed ardor to my 
favorite studies. 

But ‘ what a falling off was there!’ My memory was impaired ; and 
in reading I was conscious of a confusion of mind which prevented 
my clearly comprehending the full meaning of what Iread. Some 
organ appeared to be defective. My judgment too was weakened, and 
I was frequently guilty of the most absurd actions, which at the time 
I considered wise and prudent. The strong common sense which I 
had at one time boasted of, deserted me. I lived in a dreamy, 
Imaginative state, which completely disqualified me for managing 

my own affairs. I spent large sums of money in a day, and then 
starved for a month; and all this while the ‘ chateaua en espagne, 
which had once only afforded me an idle amusement, now usurped 
the place of the realities of life, and led me into many errors and 
even unjustifiable acts of immorality, which lowered me in the 
estimation of my acquaintances and friends, who saw the effect but 
never dreamed the cause. Even those who knew I was an opium- 
eater, not being aware of the effects which the habitual use of it 
produced, attributed my mad conduct to either want of principle or 
aberration of intellect; and I thus lost several of my best fnends, 
and temporarily alienated many others. 

After a month or two passed in this employment, I regained a 
portion of strength sufficient to enable me to obtain a livelihood by 
reporting on my own account in the courts of law in Westminster 
any cause which I judged of importance enough to afford a reason- 
ble chance of selling again; and by supplying reviews and occa- 
sional original articles to the periodicals, the Monthly, New Monthly, 
Metropolitan, etc. My health continued to improve, probably in 
consequence of my indulging in higher living and taking much 
more exercise than I had done for two or three years; as I had no 
need of buying books, having the use of at least five hundred thou- 
sand volumes in the Museum. I was at last fortunate enough to 
obtain the office of parliamentary reporter to a morning paper, 
which produced about three hundred pounds a year; but after work- 
ing on an average fourteen or fifteen hours a day for a few months, I 
was obliged to resign the situation, and again depend for support on 
the irregular employment I had before been engaged in, and for 
which I was now alone fit. My constitution now appeared to have 
completely sunk under the destroying influence of the immense 
quantity of opium I had for some months taken —two hundred, 
two hundred and fifty, and three hundred grains a day. I was fre- 
quently obliged to repeat the dose several times a day, as my 
stomach had become so weak that the opium would not remain 
upon it; and I was beside afflicted with continual vomiting after 
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having eaten any thing. I really believed that I could not last 
much longer. ‘Tic-doloreux was also added to my other suffer- 
ings; constant head-ache, occasional spasms, heart-burn, pains in 
the legs and back, and a general irritability of the nerves, which 
would not allow me to remain above a few minutes in the same 
position. My temper became soured and morose. I was careless 
of every thing, and drank to excess, in the hope of thus supplying 
the place of the stimulus which had lost its power. 

At length I was compelled to keep my bed by a violent attack of 
pleurisy, which has since seized me about the same time every 
year. My digestion was so thoroughly ruined, that I was frequently 
almost maddened by the suffering which indigestion occasioned. I 
could not sleep, though I was no longer troubled with visions, which 
had left me about three months. At last I became so ill that I was 
forced to leave London and visit my mother in Kenilworth, where 
I stayed ; writing occasionally, and instructing a few pupils in Greek 
and Hebrew. I was also now compelled to sell my library, which 
contained several Arabic and Persian MaNvuscripts, a complete col- 
lection of Latin authors, and nearly a complete one of Greek; a 
large collection of Hebrew and Rabbinic works, which I had 
obtained at a great expense and with great trouble — all went; the 
only relics of it I was able to retain were the ‘ Corpores Poetarum’ 
and ‘ Grecorum et Latinorum;’ and I have never since been able 
to collect another library. Idleness, good living, and constant exer- 
cise, revived me; but with returning strength my nocturnal visiters 
returned, and again my nights were made dreadful. I was ‘terrified 
through visions’ similar to those which had so alarmed me at first, 
and I was obliged to drink deeply at night to enable me to sleep 
at all. ‘ 

In this state I continued till June, 1833, when I determined once 
more to return to London; and I left Kenilworth without informing 
any one of my intention the night before. The curate of the 
parish called at my lodgings to inform me that he had obtained the 
gift of six hundred pounds to enable me to reside at Oxford until I 
could graduate. Had I stayed twenty-four hours longer, I should 
not now be living in hopeless poverty in a foreign country; but 
pursuing under more favorable auspices than ever brightened my 
path before those studies which supported and cheered me in pov- 
erty and illness, and with a fair prospect of obtaining that learned 
fame for which I had longed so ardently from my boyhood, and in 
the vain endeavor to obtain which I had sacrificed my health and 
denied myself not only the pleasures and luxuries but even the 
necessaries of life. I had while at the office in B. entered my name 
on the books of the Brazen-nose College, Oxford, and resided there 
one term, not being able to afford the expense attendant on a longer 
residence.. Thus it has been with me through life. Fortune has 
again and again thrown the raeans of success in my way, but they 
have been like the waters of Tantalus, alluring but to escape from 
my grasp the moment I approached to seize them. 

I remained in London only a few days, and then proceeded to 
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Amsterdam, where I stayed a week, and then went to Paris. After 
completely exhausting my stock of money, I was compelled to walk 
back to Calais, which I did with little inconvenience, as I found 
that money was unnecessary; the only difficulty I met with being 
how to escape from the overflowing hospitality I every where 
experienced from rich and poor. My health was much improved 
when I arrived in town, and I immediately proceeded on foot to 
Birmingham, where I engaged with Doctor Palmer, a celebrated 
physician, to supply the Greek and Latin synonymes, and correct 
the press for a dictionary of the terms used by the French in medi- 
cine, which he was preparing. The pay I received was so very 
small that I was again reduced to the poorest and most meagre 
diet; and an attack of pleurisy produced such a state of debility 
that I was compelled to leave Birmingham and return to my mother’s 
house in Kenilworth. 

I had now firmly resolved to free myself from my fatal habit ; and 
the very day I reached home I began to diminish the quantity I was 
then taking by one grain per day. I received the most careful 
attention, and every thing was done that could add to my comfort 
and alleviate the sufferings I must inevitably undergo. Until I had 
arrived at seventeen and a half grains a day I experienced but 
little uneasiness, and my digestive organs acquired or regained 
strength very rapidly. All constipation had vanished. My skin 
became moist and more healthy, and my spirits instead of being 
depressed became equable and cheerful. No visions haunted my 
sleep. I could not sleep however more than two or three hours at 
atime; and from about three a. m. until eight, when I took my 
opium, I was restless, and troubled with a gnawing, twitching 
sensation in the stomach. From seventeen grains downward my 
torment (for by that word alone can I characterize the pangs I 
endured) commenced. I could not rest, either lying, sitting or 
standing. I was compelled to change my position every moment ; 
and the only thing that relieved me was walking about the country. 
My sight became weak and dim; the gnawing at my stomach was 
perpetual, resembling the sensation caused by ravenous hunger ; but 
food, though I ate voraciously, would not relieve me. I also felt a 
sinking in the stomach, and such pain in the back that I could not 
straighten myself up. A dull constant aching pain took possession 
of the calves of my legs; and there was a continual jerking 
motion of the nerves from head to foot. My head ached; my intel- 
lect was terribly weakened and confused. I could not think, talk, 
read or write ; to sleep was impossible, until by walking from morn- 
ing till night I had so thoroughly tired myself that pain could not 
keep me awake; although I was so weak that walking was misery 
to me. And yet under all these désagrémens I did not feel dejected 
in spirits ; although I became unable to walk, and used to lie on the 
floor and roll about in agony for hours together. I should certainly 
have taken opium again, if the chemist had not, by my mother’s 
instruction, refused to sell it. I became worse every day; and it 
was not till I had entirely left off the drug, two months nearly, that 
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any alleviation of my suffermg was perceptible. I gradually but 
very slowly recovered my strength, both of mind and body; though 
it was long before I could read or write, or even converse. My 
appetite was too good; for though while an opium-eater I could not 
endure to taste the smallest morsel of fat, I now could eat at dinner 
a pound of bacon which had not a hair’s breadth of lean in it. 

The fifteenth of May was the first day I was entirely free from 
pain. Previous to my arrival in Kenilworth, an intimate friend of 
mine had been ruined— reduced at once from affluence to utter 
penury by the villany of his partner, to whom he had intrusted the 
whole of his business, and who had committed two forgeries, for 
which he was sentenced to transporiation for life. In consequence 
of this event, my friend, who was a little older than myself, and had 
been about twelve months married, determined to leave his young 
wife and child, and seek to rebuild his broken fortunes in Canada. 
When he’ informed me that such was his plan, I resolved to accom- 
pany him, and immediately commenced the necessary preparations 
for my voyage. Iwas not however ready, not having been able so 
soon to collect the sum necessary, when he was obliged to leave ; 
and as I could not have him for my compagnon du voyage, I altered 
my course and took my passage for New-York, in the vain hope 
and expectation of obtaining a better mcome here, where the 
ground was comparatively unoccupied, than in London, where there 
were hundreds of men as well qualified as myself, dependent on 
literature for their support. 

I need not add how lamentably I was disappointed. The first 
inquiries I made were met by advice to endeavor to obtain a liveli- 
hood by some other profession than authorship. I could get no 
employment as a reporter; and the applications I addressed to the 
editors of several of the daily newspapers received no answer. My 
prospects appeared as gloomy as they could well be, and my spirits 
sunk beneath the pressure of the anxious cares which now weighed 
so heavily upon me. I was alone in a strange country, without an 
acquaintance into whose ear I might pour the gathering bitterness 
of my blighted hopes. I was also much distressed by the intense 
heat of July, which kept me from morning till night in a state much 
like that occasioned by a vapor-bath. J was so melancholy and 
hopeless that I really found it necessary to have recourse to either 
brandy or opium. I preferred the latter, although to ascertain the 
difference, merely as a philosophical experiment, I took rather copi- 
ous draughts of the former also. But observe ; I did not intend ever 
again to become the slave of opium. I merely proposed to take 
three or four grains a day, until I should procure some literary 
engagement, and until the weather became more cool. All my 
efforts to obtain such engagements were in vain; and I should 
undoubtedly have sunk into hopeless despondency, had not a gen- 
tleman, (to whom I had brought an order for a small sum of 
money, twice the amount of which he had insisted on my taking, ) 
perceiving how deeply and injuriously I was affected by my re- 
peated disappointments, offered me two hundred dollars to write 
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‘ Passages from the Life of an Opium-Eater, in two volumes. I 
gladly accepted this generous and disinterested offer; but before I 
had written more than two or three sheets, I became disgusted with 
the subject. I attempted to proceed, but found that my former 
facility in composition had deserted me; that in fact I could not 
write. I now discovered that the attempt to leave off opium again 
would be one of doubtful result. I had increased my quantum to 
forty grains. I again became careless and inert; and I believe that 
the short time that had elapsed since I had broken the habit in 
England had not been sufficient to allow my system to free itself 
from the poison which - been so long undermining its powers. I 
could not at once leave ft off; and in truth I was not very anxious to 
do so, as it enabled me to forget tiie difficulties of the situation in 
which I had placed myself; while i knew that with regained free- 
dom the cares and troubles which had caused me again flee to my 
destroyer for relief would press upon my mind with redoubled 
weight. I remained in Brooklyn until November. Since then I 
have resided in the city, in great poverty ; frequently unable to pro- 
cure a dinner; as the few dollars I received from time to time 
scarcely sufficed to supply me with opium. Whether I shall now 
be able to leave off opium, God only knows! But whether I do or 
not, I have no hope whatever of gaining a respectable livelihood in 
this country ; and I shall therefore return to England the moment I 
can obtain a passage. Wittiam Buare. 


LINES 
TO THE DEPARTED POERTESS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 


BY ‘et@ane8T.’ 


So tone as Nature breatheth lightly there, 

So long as Woman bendeth low in prayer ; 

So long as one lone flower remains in bloom, 

Or mortal man doth kneel beside the tomb ; 

So long as Morning on the earth looks o’er 

An eastern ocean toward a western shore ; 

So long as Darkness stalks before its gleam, 

Or Night’s last tear-drops sparkle in its beam ; 
So long as sun-beams, following morning light 
Through Day’s dominions to returning Night, 
Leave their last lustre on an evening cloud, 
Dark-mantling mountains in a gathering shroud : 
So long as zephyr o’er that lovely Lake 

Shall weave her waves, or brooding wild winds wake 
Her slumbering billows with an evening surge 
O’er heads of heroes, oft-repeated dirge ; 
Immortal notes from youthful ‘Lury’s’ mt 
Shall swell in numbers o’er M’Donoveus Bay. 
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Bankrupt Merchant's Dwelling. 



















THE BANKRUPT MERCHANT'S DWELLING. 


Tue flowers bloom for another ; 
The fountain floweth there 

With cool and quiet murmur 
Upon the summer air: 

But no fond heart is near it 
To listen to its play; 

The hand that nursed the roses 
Is far, oh! far away! . 























The sad deserted dwelling 
Stands lonely by the stream ; 
The windows shuttered closely, 
Close out the sun’s glad beam: 
And grass grows o’er the foot-path 
Where once the happy trod, 
Nor children’s steps pass lightly 
Across the bright green sod. 


And he who reared the homestead — 
Comes not the thought to him 
Of this old place of meeting, 
When life looks drear and dim ; 
While the city’s hum is round him, 
In his low pent-up home, 
Where scent of summer roses 
And cool winds never come ? 











Oh! oft his heart must linger 
On days when hope was bright, 
Nor seemed upon his fortunes 
A sign of change or blight; 
When he stood here at evening 
Beneath his own roof-tree, 
His gentle wife beside him, 
His children at his knee : 
















Or out upon the water 
His boat danced far and wide, 
Beneath the silver moon-light 
Upon the flowing tide. 
And now he catches only 
Some glimpses of the sky 
Through piles of city dwellings 
And spires that stretch on high. 






Oh! lone, deserted dwelling! 
Thou art a place of gloom, 

Although the sun is on thee 
And gaily roses bloom : 

x or human steps and voices, 
That make the desert glad, 

Are not around thee standing, 

Thou lonely place and sad ! 


The Quod Correspondence. 


Earth! thou art full of changes, 
From hope unto despair, 
And darkness cometh ever 
To all whose hopes are there. 
And yet thou bringest tidings 
Of shores where change is not, 
Where blessings vanish never, 
And sorrows are forgot. 


Look up! ye sons of sorrow! 
Ye children of the earth! 
Care cometh sadly ever 
To all of mortal birth ! 
But there the flowers are fadeless, 
The fountains never cease ; 
Look up from change and trouble 


Unto that shore of peace! Axne Rivers. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Attorney. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue day on which the will was offered for probate was a dread- 
ful one for Lucy; not the less so that the cause of her trouble was 
such that she could communicate it to no one without the risk of 
bringing upon the head of her husband the penalty which the law 
awarded to crimes such as his. Fortunately for her, Miss Crawford, 
although she felt equal anxiety on the same subject, rarely spoke of 
it, except to Dr. Thurston and Wharton; and thus the extreme 
agitation which Lucy always evinced when the subject was intro- 
duced escaped observation. But this rack of mind was making sad 
inroads upon her health. Her voice had become feeble, her step 
languid, and her whole form so frail and thin that she seemed but 
the ghost of what she had been. She grew absent and moody, and 
rarely spoke, and when she did so, it was with the abstracted air of 
one whose thoughts were engrossed with other matters. Some- 
times she paused abruptly in the midst of her conversation, and 
then resumed it in a tone so sad and despairing that it brought tears 
to the eyes of her listener. 

Dr. Thurston had called frequently to see her, and had prescribed 
a few simple medicines ; but as he went away one morning he met 
Miss Crawford in the entry, and taking her hand, said : 

‘She’s going fast. Be kind to her; for she has seen much 
trouble —that poor girl. It’s the heart and not the body that’s 
giving way. What did you say her name was?’ 
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‘Mrs. Wilkins. She did not mention it herself, but a person who 
has been once or twice to see her calls her so.’ 

‘A bad name —a very bad name! I think I may conscientiously 
saya d—dbad name! It’s the name of the infernal scamp who 
is a witness to that will. Can she be a relative of his?’ 

‘It’s not very probable.’ 


‘No, it is not. Well, take good care of her. Shell not trouble 
you long.’ 


The old man took a pinch of snuff, cleared his throat, which had 
become a little husky, and went out. 

From that time Miss Crawford redoubled her kindness to Lucy. 
She humored her moody ways, and on that day in particular had 
endeavored so patiently and with so much good humor to cheer her 
spirits, that unable to control her feelings Lucy left the room, and 
going to her own chamber, wept like a child. 

How guilty she felt! At that moment, a strong inclination seized 
her to steal out of the house; to turn her back upon it, and to 
return no more. Then came a sudden impulse to go to Miss Craw- 
ford, and to tell her all that she knew. She rose up with her deter- 
mination strong within her; but she paused. She was going to 
betray her husband!—one whom she still loved; to brand his 
name with infamy; and even though he escaped punishment, to 
cast a stain upon him that could never be effaced. Oh! no, no! 
she could not do it!— she could not!’ 

She sat herself down, and endeavored to await the result of the 
trial with calmness ; but it was an idle hope; for during the whole 
day her brain teemed with bewildering thoughts. At times she 
could dream of little else except Wilkins —an outcast, suring 
the penalty of the law. Sometimes however her mind strayed oir 
even from that; and a sense of utter loneliness and weariness 
would come over her, and a strong desire to lay her head down and 
never to awake again. Then again she found herself devising 
plans for gaining a livelihood when she should have quitted Miss 
Crawford’s house ; for she resolved no longer to owe her bread to 
one whom her husband had so deeply injured. She made up her 
mind that when she next saw Phillips she would communicate her 
intentions to him, and ask his assistance, for he knew more of her 
secret than any one else; and she felt sure that he would appre- 
ciate the motives which induced her to abandon her present home. 
She had seen him but once since the memorable day of her inter- 
view with Bolton; but he had promised to attend at the Surrogate’s 
office when the will was offered for probate, and to inform her of 
what took place. Every time the bell rung she expected him; and 
at last a servant knocked at the door and informed her that he was 
below. 

She got up, and as she did so she became deadly faint; but the 
feeling passed off’ She went down stairs slowly and painfully, 
tottering at every step, and when she entered the room she panted 
for breath. 

‘Good Heavens, Lucy! how ill you look!’ said Phillips; ‘ you 
must take care of yourself; indeed you must.’ 
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‘ Never mind about that, Jack,’ said she, sinking in a chair ; ‘never 
mind about that now. Tell me what has been done to-day about 
him. Has he been there 2’ 

‘ He has,’ replied Phillips. 

Lucy closed her eyes and became exceedingly pale. ‘ Well, go 
on; I can bear any thing now; goon. Let me know the worst at 
once. He swore that he saw the will signed?’ 

‘ Yes, he did, said Phillips. 

‘When?— when? Tell me that!’ 

‘Some time in September. The sixth or seventh.’ 

Lucy started to her feet. ‘September! September! Did he say 
September?’ exclaimed she vehemently, at the same time grasp- 
ing his arm. 

‘There was some difficulty about that,’ replied Phillips. ‘ As 
well as I could make it out, the will was dated in August; but was 
not witnessed then. Both Higgs and Wilkins swore to that. It 
could not have been; for they said that they were both absent from 
the city in August. The lawyers talked a great deal about it; and 
I do n’t know how it would have ended; but one of Miss Crawford’s 
own witnesses —a servant who had lived in the house — swore 
that he took the will to Bolton’s office on the very day that these 
men swore they witnessed it; and that his master went there to 
sign it. It was the sixth or seventh of September.’ 

Lucy clasped her hands together. ‘Thank God! Thank God! 
Poor George! I have wronged him. I have wronged him!’ 

But amid this sudden gush of joy she recollected her interview 
with the Attorney, and the violent agitation which he had then dis- 
played, and the truth flashed on her. This was some new trick of 
his. She had put him on his guard; and he had thus been enabled 
to provide against detection, which would otherwise have been 
certain. 

‘I see it all; I see it all!’ said she, again sinking back in her 
chair. ‘It’s all written too plainly to be mis-read. I can trace all 
the windings of that man’s black heart. God help those who fall 
in his hands! God help George, now; for he’s lost for ever!’ 

She leaned her head on her hands, and the tears gushed from 
between her fingers. 

‘But Lucy,’ interposed Phillips, in an expostulating voice, ‘all 
seems straight-forward about this matter. If there’s any foul play 
it’s on the part of the old man. It was shameful for him to cut off 
his daughter in that way; but there’s no blame to George.’ 

‘ You do n’t know all, Jack ; you do n’t know what passed between 
the lawyer and me when I went to his office. It almost turned my 
head; butit’s past now. We wo’ n't talk of this matter any longer, 
said she, with a sudden effort. ‘It can do no good. But I want 
you to assist and advise me in what I am going to do. I intend to 
leave this house, for I can’t stay here after what George has done. 
The young lady does not know that I am his wife; but if she dis- 
covered it, I feel as if it wéuld kill me. What I want is this: you 
must find some employment for me, by which I can support myself 
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without living on her charity. I care not how hard the work is. 
I’il slave from morning till night, sooner than be dependent on her. 
I know that I am doing a great wrong in not appearing at this trial, 
and proving that will to be a forgery ; and night and morning I pray 
to God to forgive me; but I cannot turn against George — now, 
when he has none to stand by him. No! no!’ 

Phillips stood for some time looking at her; and then he said: 
‘ You are indeed doing a great wrong, Lucy, if you know this will 
to be a fraudulent one, in not exposing the fraud, come what may.’ 

‘I know itJack’ —Iknowit. You cannot think me more criminal 
than I thnk myself. Remorse and anxiety have made sad work 
here, said she, pressing her hand on her heart; ‘ yet I would suffer 
ten times what I have, to screen him from detection. Could the 
guilt and punishment fall on me, I would not hesitate one moment 
to speak all that I know and all that I suspect. Jack, said she, 
suspiciously, ‘ you will not betray what I am telling you ?’ 

‘No, no! But don’t tell me any thing more, for I begin to feel 
suilty already.’ 

‘ Well, well, I will not, said she ; ‘but you will assist me to find 
some means of gaining an honest living? I would not trouble you ; 
but I am not strong enough to go abroad and seek them myself.’ 

Phillips took her hand in his, and spread the thin white fingers 
open in his own large palm. ‘ Lucy, said he, ‘look at these fingers. 
What can they do? They have scarcely strength enough to crush 
a straw, and are as hot as fire; and each one throbs as if there was 
a pulse in it; and yet you talk of work! Work, indeed! Don't 
think of it; but take care of yourself; and if you will not stay here, 
go and seek a home elsewhere, and I will pay for it. When you 
get strong and well you can return the loan. Don't be afraid that 
I will trouble you; for from the time you leave this house [’ll not 
see you again unless you want assistance. Even George, jealous 
as he is, can find no fault with that. If he will not take care of you 
himself he has no right to blame those who would offer you a shel- 
ter. If I see him he shall have a piece of my mind.’ 

‘Stop, Jack!’ said Lucy, placing her hand on his arm; ‘ George 
has already enough to drive him mad. Don’t goad him farther. 
He’s sorry for all that he has done —I’m sure of it. You'll do 
what I asked, wo’ n’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; but don’t be hasty, said Phillips. 

‘Thank you, Jack. You must go now; for Iam very feeble, and 
it takes but little to weary me.’ 

‘ But what answer do you make to my offer ?’ 

‘None, none—none. I’ll think of it. The time may come 
when I may be less able to work ; so ill that I must be a burden to 
some one. Until then I can give you no answer.’ 

Phillips looked at her wasted face ; and those features, which 
were already becoming pinched and sharp; and those bright glow- 
ing eyes; and he answered in a sad tone: ‘ Well, Lucy, if you 
do n’t come till then, God grant that you may not call on me soon ; 
but you'll always find me ready. Good by! God bless youn! 
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‘Stop, Phillips!’ said she, as he was turning to go, and speaking 
in a very low tone; ‘one word. If any thing should happen, and I 
should not see you again, and you should hear that I was dead, and 
should see George, tell him that I thought of him, and forgave him 
- that had passed between us ; and that I had no hard thoughts of 
um.’ 

‘Don't talk so, Lucy, said Phillips, compressing his mouth 
together; for he was beginning to feel a strange sensation about 
the throat and lips. ‘Don’t— why should you? You seem very 
ill, certainly, but not so bad as that. You may get well yet; only 
you must not talk of working, that’s all. You’re young. It’s only 
trouble, Lucy, that’s killing you.’ 

Lucy shook her head. 

‘I don’t know, Jack; I have never been right since I saw the 
lawyer. Something gave way sere then, said she, placing her 
hand over her heart; ‘but no matter. Tell Aim that I loved him to 
the last; and that my last thought wasof him. Perhaps when I’m 
out of his way he will think kindly of me. Good by!’ 

She reached out her hand to him, and he took it, and pressed the 
wasted fingers. ‘Good by, Lucy; good by! I’ll see you again. 
I’ll come to-morrow. You seem faint now; but perhaps you'll be 
better then,’ 

‘ Perhaps so; perhaps so.’ 

Phillips rubbed his hand across his eyes and went out. 

Lucy leaned her head back, and from the window she had a dis- 
tant view of the river and fields of the opposite shore. Although 
it was winter, it was a soft glowing day, and the air played freely 
through the open window. It seemed purer and more refreshing 
than she had ever felt it before. How charming the landscape was! 
Far distant objects loomed up until she fancied that she could 
touch them; and yet every thing was very beautiful. Oh! how 
rich and blue and unfathomable was that deep sky! Did she 
dream ?—or were there bright shadows flitting in the sun-beams, and. 
glad faces smiling kindly upon her, and the soft eyes of her mother 
looking mildly in hers, and voices of friends long forgotten whis- 
pering in her ears, and their loved forms hovering about her, and 
filling that poor heart with joy and gladness, such as it had never 
known since she was a child? She knew not, she thought not. 
The past seemed receding. Her troubles grew more and more 
distant; they faded from her mind like things dreamed of long ago, 
and indistinctly caught up in snatches by Memory; and then they 
vanished altogether, and her eyes closed. 

The sun shone brightly over her pale face, and the western wind 
dallied with her hair. The breeze died away, the sun sank, and 
the pale moon-light played through the room, and the aiggrew damp 
and heavy with the dews of night. Hour after hour passed. The 
moon disappeared, and the room became dark. Still Lucy awoke 
not. Light and darkness were the same to her now; for the poor 
broken heart was still for ever. Her sorrows and troubles were 
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over; and Wilkins had lost — what he was never again destined to 
find — one who loved him more than life. 


THERE was a country church, far away from the gloomy walls 
of the city, and buried in trees; and close by it was a quiet 
shadowy grave-yard, filled with tall solemn elms, and old willows 
with their long limbs drooping down to the grass and brushing the 
tomb-stones. Lucy had often lain under them when a child, and 
watched the birds playing in the branches, and listened to the 
wind as it whispered through the leaves; and she thought that 
there were voices speaking to her, and she had answered them ; 
and she had talked to the birds as they flew from twig to twig; and 
they seemed to understand her, to peep inquisitively down, but 
never to fear her. Poor Lucy! it was her play-ground then, and of 
late she had often looked to it as her place of rest. She had been 
very happy there once, and she fancied that even now it would be 
more peaceful than any other spot on earth. In that quiet old 
church-yard, where the bright sun could shine upon her grave, and 
the flowers blossom in the spring, and where there was nothing to 
shut out the blue sky, save the waving boughs of the old trees that 
she had loved —there they buried her. Not far off was her native 
village, a smal] sequestered place, where she had passed the bright- 
est part of her life. Many a bright-eyed girl stole away from her 
home in that little town to see the burial. They were those who 
had played with her in days long passed; and they lingered about 
the grave as if sad to part with an old friend, from whom they had 
been so long separated. ‘Poor thing!’ said a gray-haired old 
man: ‘I knew her when she was a laughing little creature, almost a 
baby; she played here often. She was a merry, light-hearted girl 
then; I hope she was always so. She was very young to die; 
very young. I hope she had a happy life!’ He tumed away, 
patted on the head a child who stood by him, and sauntered off to 
his own home. 


CHAPTER 


Two days after the trial before the Surrogate, Higgs walked 
abruptly into the Attorney’s office. His face had not the look of 
cheerful indifference which usually marked it. His brow was knit 
and puckered, and his mouth pinched up; as if thoughts not of the 
most agreeable character were forcing themselves upon him. 

‘I’m glad you’re in,’ said he, going up to the chair in which Bol- 
ton sat, bending over some law papers. ‘Have you got a decision 
yet about the will ?’ 

Bolton sMiéok his head. 

‘ Well, I didn’t come about that. I came to tell you of Wilkins.’ 

The Attorney laid down a pen which he held in his hand, and 
with which he had been making memoranda, and looked nervously 
at Higgs; for there was something in his face which had struck 
him as unusual from the first, and every thing alarmed him now. 
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‘ Why do you stop? What of him!’ demanded he. 

‘ You’ve used him up,’ replied Higgs. ‘ He’s on his back, raving 
mad. They say he’ll die.’ 

The Attorney started up and involuntarily clasped his hands. 
‘ Well, go on; where is he, and what do you want?’ 

‘The place he’s in is no place for a living man to bein. He 
must be moved, said Higgs. ‘It isn’t even fit for a dog to die in. 
I want you to see to him.’ 

‘What ails him?’ demanded the Attorney. ‘ Tell me something 
about him. What is the matter?’ 

‘You know how he was the day we had that little matter of 
yours on hand. He grew worse and worse; and that night he 
talked odd, and muttered to himself; and his hands were as hot as 
fire. The next day he was down; and that night he was stark 
mad. He talked so that it made even my hair stand on end.’ 

‘ What does he speak about?’ 

‘Sometimes of his wife, and sometimes of you, and sometimes of 
the will. It’s what’s on his mind that’s killing him. I’m afraid 
he can’t stand it long. You must do something for him. He’s 
done a good deal for you,’ said Higgs, in a sullen tone. 

‘Yes, yes, Iwill. I’ll see him to-night, said Bolton, hurriedly. 
‘ He shall be well cared for.’ 

‘ That alone isn’t enough. You must do more, said Higgs. ‘I 
told you that he was out of his head; and when the fever is on 
him his tongue wags wildly; and he talks of what would blast us 
all, root and branch.’ : 

‘Ha!’ 

‘I’ve watched with him till I’m worn out. You must take your 
turn. He’s in his senses now, and will be till the fever comes on. 
When will you come ?’ 

‘'To-night. Where shall I find him?’ 

Higgs took a pen and scrawled the address on a piece of paper. 

‘Who lives in the house beside him?’ inquired the lawyer, 
reading the address. 

‘None but the rats. Even thieves keep clear of it for fear it 
will fallon’em. I hate to goin the door. He has been there ever 
since he drove his wife out of doors. He has a doctor who comes 
at night. I never leave them alone together. I can’t be there 
to-night — so you must.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I must indeed,’ muttered Bolton. ‘He must be 
watched closely. If he dies he must leave no sign —nothing that 
can implicate us. Does he know that he ’ll die?’ 

Higgs shook his head. ‘I would n’t tell him, for fear he’d grow 
repentant, and let out what is best known only to ourselves. He’s 
not what he used to be. A year ago he would have died without 
flinching ; but he’s like a child now. He’s touched here, I think, 
said he, tapping his forehead. ‘I wish he hadn't a finger in this 
pie of ours — that’s all. He’s not the man for it.’ 

‘I wish so too with all my heart, said Bolton. 
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Higgs turned to the door. ‘ You’ll let me know when you hear 
from the Surrogate?’ 

‘Yes, I will.’ 

Higgs gave a nod, intended partly as an expression of leave- 
taking and partly to settle his hat on his head, and went out, slam- 
ming the door violently after him. 

No sooner had the sound of his steps died away than Bolton 
burst out into a loud, mocking laugh: 

‘Let him die! so his secret dies with him! One less to fear — to 
bribe and cringe and truckle to. Let him die! Would to God 
that I could find him stiff and stark when I gothere! Then I would 
have only one to watch. William Higgs, | would have only you! 
Well, well; I’ll go there, and when there, I’ll see what must be 
done.’ And the Attorney sat down and went on with his writing as 
calmly as before. 

It was late at night when Bolton sought the sick man’s house. 
The air was raw and chilly, and the wind swept in low and hollow 
murmurs among the dilapidated walls. Mounting a narrow stair- 
case which creaked and trembled beneath his tread, and passing 
along a dark entry, he opened a door and found himself in a room 
separated only by a frail sash-door from that occupied by the person 
whom he sought. Stretched on a dirty mat, and scarcely covered 
by the rags which served as bed-clothes, there he lay; his eyes 
glassy, his cheeks fallen, his jaws prominent, and lips shrunken, 
showing teeth like fangs. The thin long fingers which clutched 
the ragged coverlet more closely about him were like talons. As 
soon as he saw Bolton he drew up the bed-clothes and tured his 
back, at the same time asking: 

‘ Well, what do you want?’ ; 

‘Iam come to see how you are, and to ask if you want any 
thing? Has the doctor been here ?’ 

‘Yes, he has. What does he say about me? Will I get over 
this?’ asked Wilkins, raising on his elbow, and looking the lawyer 
sharply in the face. ‘ None of your lying ! Tell me the truth. Will 
I get well, I say?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, Wilkins,’ said the lawyer, in a hesitating tone; ‘to be 
sure you will. In a week you'll be quite strong.’ 

‘Will I?’ said Wilkins, sinking back exhausted. ‘ Well, I’m 
d—d weak now.’ 

‘Oh! that won’t last. In a few days you'll be well; and ina 
fortnight ready to go on with that divorce-suit to get rid of your 
wife.’ 

A sharp twitch, as of a sudden pain, shot across Wilkins’ face at 
the mention of his wife. ‘ Curse it! man, can’t you talk of some- 
thing more agreeable? One don’t always want to hear of her. If 
I had not driven her off like a dog, I’d not been lying here without 
a soul to give me a drink when I’m half mad with thirst. God 
only knows where she is! I haven't heard of her since the night 
that I met her in the street. Don’t talk of her!’ 
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‘Well then, of the widow. What Fisk said at the trial can be 
explained away, you know.’ 

‘Nor of her now. Wait till I’m on my legs.’ 

‘Well. Will you hear of my plans? —of the will? We man- 
aged that gloriously! You have n’t peached?’ 

‘No, I have n’t; but it hangs like lead here, said he, thumping his 
hand against his head; ‘here, here, HERE! And at times, when 
I’m crazy with pain and fever, I have strange images whirling and 
dancing and twisting about me; and oftenest of all comes that old 
man, Crawford, and his daughter. I’m afraid I’ve said things that 
I should not then; for I’ve caught that doctor looking at me as 
frightened as if I were the devil himself; and if I get mad again, 
I’m afraid I’ll say more.’ 

The pale face of the Attorney grew several shades paler; and 
he drew his breath quick and short; and his hands shook as if 
with paralysis. ‘God! Wilkins, you haven't blabbed? You 
swore — you remember that oath?’ 

‘So Ido; and when I’m in my senses I’ll never blow you; but 
when my head’s turned and my mind gone I’m not answerable for 
my words. If I blow you then, I can’t help it.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed the Attorney. He clenched his fingers one 
in the other until the blood nearly started from his nails, and set his 
teeth. His eyes were like fire, and his nostril dilated. ‘ When 
does the doctor come ?’ asked he, in a voice scarcely articulate. 

‘It’s time now, I should think. He generally comes when the 
church-clock at the corner strikes nine. It’s a’most that now’ 
While he was speaking a heavy step was heard in the passage ; 
and the next moment the door was thrown open, and the physician 
entered. He was a short stout man, with broad shoulders and keen 
black eyes. 

As he entered he threw a hasty glance at the Attorney; and 
then without speaking went directly to the sick man and took his 
hand. 

Wilkins watched him. ‘ Well, Doctor, how do you find me?’ 

The doctor made no reply; but rose up, and beckoning the 
Attorney to follow him, went into the next room and shut the door. 

‘ You’re acquainted with this man?’ asked he 

‘Tam,’ replied Bolton. ‘ How is he?’ 

‘He’ll die—nothing can save him!’ replied the physician, 
gnawing on the end of a whip which he held in his hand. ‘ But 
that’s not all. He’s had a hand in some devil’s mischief that I’d 
like to sift before he goes. When he’s in his senses he is close- 
mouthed enough; but in his crazy fits he has let out things that 
have made me start. If he sees to-morrow’s sun, I’ll be here. At 
that time he’s worst, and I’ll learn what Ican. He may die before 
that, and he may last some time yet; it’s quite uncertain.’ 

‘Open that door!’ shouted out Wilkins from the next room. 
‘What are you whispering about’ I am not going to die, am 1?’ 
said he, half sitting up in the bed, as his request was complied 
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with, and glaring at the Attorney with eyes that made his flesh 
creep: ‘Am I going to die, I say? Why don’t you answer me 
instead of standing shivering there with your teeth chattering as if 
you had an ague? Will I get well?’ exclaimed he, turning to the 
doctor. 

‘ Not if you go on in that way. Lie down and compose yourself, 
and we can judge better to-morrow.’ 

‘Because you'll find me dead! That’s what you mean,’ said 
Wilkins, with a ghastly grin, that made them shudder. ‘ Get 
away, both of you—both of you! Curse you both! You would 
murder me. Out of my sight! And you!’ exclaimed he, shaking 
his attenuated hand at the Attorney ; ‘and you, who led me on,’ 

The doctor turned to the Attorney and surveyed him from head 
to foot; as if the meaning of the words of the patient might be 
more fully explained by this investigation. 

‘ What does he mean?’ demanded he. 

‘He’s raving. He doesn’t know what he’s talking about.’ 

‘Don't I!’ shouted Wilkins; ‘don’t I! Out of my sight!’ and 
he shook his fist at them, gnashing his teeth; ‘out of my sight, 
liar! tempter! away with you !’ 

‘We are only increasing his paroxysm by remaining here,’ said 
Bolton, nervously ; ‘let’s go.’ 

The doctor looked once more at his patient ; then suspiciously at 
the lawyer, and finally suffered himself to be led out. 

Crouching like a wild beast, with the bed-clothes gathered tightly 
about him, Wilkins remained in a state of stupid fear for some 
time after their departure. Every sense was concentrated in the 
single one of feeling. He did not dare to draw a long breath lest 
it should snap the cord which bound his wretched body to life. 
Every sharp throe that shot through him sent a pang of mortal fear 
through his heart. Nor was his brain idle. Images of the past 
came crowding thick upon him. He thought of his wife; he 
saw her pale and wan, looking at him mournfully, but as affection- 
ately as ever. Then came the features of the wronged girl; then 
these all passed away, and his mind recovering its balance, brought 
him back to the present. He looked about the room; he thought 
of himself. He stretched out his long bony arm, and fancied how 
it would look when the grave-worm was battening upon it. He 
seemed to feel his frame decaying in the grave. He felt the hot 
stifling air of the coffin. The thought drove him to madness; and 
with a fierce, frantic effort he raised himself upon his feet, and 
uttering a wild laugh of mingled terror and frenzy, hurraed until 
the room echoed, and then fell exhausted to the floor. 

He was recalled to himself by feeling a hand upon his own, and 
hearing the voice of the Attorney. 

‘I’m glad to see you, Bolton,’ said he, faintly. ‘I’ve had a bad 
turn since you went out, but am better now. Help me to bed.’ 

The other placing his arm undér him, assisted him to the narrow 
pallet which formed his couch, and covered him up, carefully tuck- 
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ing the cover far underneath between the bed and floor, and lay- 
ing the hands of the sick man beneath it. Having done this, he 
seated himself in front of him. 

‘What do you look at me so for?’ demanded Wilkins, who, 
whenever he raised his eyes, encountered those of Bolton fixed on 
his face. 

‘ How do you feel?’ asked Bolton, without replying to his ques- 
tion. ‘Don’t you think you could sleep? It would strengthen you.’ 

‘No, I’ll never sleep any more, replied the sick man, testily. 
‘ Keep your eyes off me, will you? They remind me of the devil’s. 
Keep them off, or I’ll force you to.’ 

‘You forget that you are too weak to harm me, returned the 
Attorney, with a sneer. ‘ But I came back to have a parting word 
with you. You have broken your oath, and now look to yourself!’ 

‘If I have, I did it when I was out of my head, and perhaps may 
do it again; but that’s not my fault. I’m as much in for it as you 
are, and run as much risk. If I must be shut up for it when I get 
well, I must, and there ’s the end of it.’ 

‘ Not quite!’ said Bolton, edging nearer, and bending down on his 
knees, and scowling in his face, his lips quivering with intense 
wrath: ‘not quite. You’ve to give an account to me first; and by 
G—d! you shall ! — here, on this very spot —a fearful one ! 

‘My God! Bolton, what do you mean?’ exclaimed Wilkins, 
attempting to sit up. But Bolton thrust him back with a violence 
that made his head thump against the floor, even through the pillow. 

‘ You ’ll find out my meaning soon enough !’ said he, dragging the 
pillow from under Wilkin’s head, and seating himself astride of his 
breast. If ever mortal countenance bore the impress of agonizing 
fear, it was stamped upon that of the sick man. But still he 
attempted to laugh — and such a langh !—a wild discordant shout, 
whose tones deepened into a yell of terror; for Bolton was attempt- 
ing to thrust the pillow over his mouth. Sick, feeble, dying though 
he was, the struggle was fearful. Twice was the pillow thrust 
upon his mouth, and as often forced away by the victim. He suc- 
ceeded in extricating his arms from the bed-clothes ; and fastening 
his fingers in the hair of the assassin, by sheer violence bore him 
back to the floor. Bolton leaped to his feet, and Wilkins did the 
same. Hardened, resolute as the lawyer was, he shrank from the 
blazing eye and maniac look of the frantic and desperate being who 
confronted him. It was only for a moment. Again Bolton sprang 
upon him and bore him to the floor, and before he could recover 
himself he seized the bed, dragged it to him, threw it directly upon 
him, sprang upon it, and stretching himself at full length upon it, 
held it down by the whole weight of his body. Ternble indeed 
were the struggles of the wretched man who writhed and twisted 
beneath! But Bolton kept his hold until they grew more and more 
feeble, and the smothered cries ceased —and all'was quiet. Then 
he rose and spread the bed as before; and dragging the body to it, 
deposited it in its place, removing all traces of the struggle, and 
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composing the limbs, as if the troubled spirit which once animated 
that clay had gone on its long journey without mortal intervention. 
While he was bending over the ghastly face of his victim he 
heard the step of some one on the stairs. Instinctively he sprang 
through the door and into the dark entry. At the head of the stairs 
he met a man who spoke to him. He recognized the voice of the 
physician, but made no reply ; and hurrying past him, darted into the 
streets. Up one street and down another he rushed, doubling and 
turning like a hare at bay; now walking slowly to recover his 
breath, and now dashing off like the wind, as his excited mind con- 
verted each cry in the street into a sound of pursuit. But at length, 
weary and broken down, he found himself at the door of his office. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Pave, conscience-stricken, with images of fear and horror forcing 
themselves into his very brain, Bolton sat in his office that night. 
There was a dead, heavy weight upon him now, that he had never 
felt before ; a consciousness of crime and blood. He had left Wil- 
kins stiff and stark in his own room; dead —dead; yet he was up 
and after him now. Amid all the fancied sounds of pursuit, afar 
off, the dead man glided along. He never saw him; but he knew 
that he was behind him, gazing at him with that same cold, pas- 
sionless eye which had met his, as he flung him dead upon his bed. 
It made his blood run cold. He changed his seat; but the spectre 
was still behind him. He knew that it was peering out from 
behind the old book-cases ; he felt it. In very desperation he heaped 
the fire with fuel, and lighted candle after candle, until every chink 
and cranny in the time-stained wall was perceptible. Still, behind 
him sat the murdered man with his eye fixed upon him. It never 
moved; but seemed to look him through and through. He could 
not bear it. Come what might he would face it; he would look it 
down if he died. Rising up and half staggering, he faced about. 
Ha! it was too quick for him! It was behind him again! God! 
was that a sigh that he heard! He fairly gasped for breath, and 
listened again. It was only the wind wailing through the casement. 
Yet so fierce had been the pang that he sank back in his chair, with 
the perspiration standing in large drops upon his forehead, and a 
deadly faintness over his whole frame. Starting up he went to the 
shelf, and lifting a pitcher containing water to his lips, at huge 
draughts drank off nearly the whole of its contents. He then sat 
down at the table and attempted to write; but his mind wandered ; 
for almost every line was erased, interlined, and altered, until at 
length he dashed his pen from him, threw himself back in his chair, 
and twisting his fingers together, sat muttering in a low tone. 

He was first brought to himself by hearing a step on the stairs. 
Slow, deliberate and solemn, it broke upon his ear. There was no 
haste in that tread; but no hesitation. The first feeling of the Attor- 
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ney was one of the .most abject terror. His whole frame seemed 
sinking; his limbs shook and his jaws, as with an ague fit; his 
fingers clutched involuntarily, and the quick, hard pulsations of his 
heart might have been distinctly heard. The steps ascended the 
stair-way. His first instinctive impulse was to secure the door; but 
the utter uselessness of such a precaution struck him in the same 
instant. And then the groundlessness of his fears flashed across him ; 
and the improbability of the murder having yet been discovered ; 
and turning away, he had barely time to seat himself, when a hand 
rested on the knob, and the door was thrown open. 

His visiter was a short, square-built man, with dark Jewish fea- 
tures, a bald head, a heavy eye-brow, and half-closed eyes, which 
together with a drooping under-lip would have given rather a 
sleepy, vacant look to his countenance, had it not been redeemed 
by two very bright black eyes, which were slyly peering from under 
the corner of their lids, in strong contrast to the heavy lineaments of 
the rest of his face. His frame was-muscular and heavy; though 
he trod with the quiet, stealthy step of a cat. 

His first movement, on entering the. room and ascertaining that 
Bolton was there, was to lock the door and put the key in his 
pocket. Then crossing into the back office he pushed a chair to 
the fire, and drawing off his gloves, held his short strong fingers over 
the flame. Bolton’s heart sank within him as he recognized in his 
visiter the most noted and vigilant officer of the city police. But as 
real danger approached, his imaginary ones vanished ; and he pre- 
pared to play his part with that coolness and skill which was 
one of his great characteristics, and which had guided him safely 
past many a rock on which his previous roguery had nearly wrecked 
him. 

Bowing to his visiter, and requesting him to excuse him for a 
moment, he pretended to read over a paper which he held in his 
hand, while he formed his plans. 

‘Well, Mr. Tike, I’m at your service,’ said the Attorney at 
length, placing the paper on the table, and turning to his visiter. 
‘What can I do for you?’ 

‘Put on your hat and over-coat,’ responded Mr. Tike, laconically. 

‘With pleasure, if it is necessary, replied Bolton, somewhat 
startled at the stern, abrupt tone of the speaker. ‘ But what is the 
nature of the business ; and where am I to go?’ 

‘The natur’ is oncommon ; the place, the Lock-up.’ 

Bolton felt a chilly presentiment of the worst; but he would not 
give up while there was a chance. 

‘Ah!’ said he, thoughtfully ; ‘some poor fellow in trouble, and 
wants help. What is it? Debt or felony ?—or what?’ 

‘Felony of the first degree, replied Mr. Tike, holding up his thick 
foot, which matched his fingers, to the flame, while he applied his 
handkerchief to his nose. 

‘Is he in pfison?’ demanded Bolton; for the purpose of sifting 
more thoroughly the enigmatical meaning of the officer. 
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‘He’s as good as in, replied Mr. Tike, feeling the key in his 
pocket. ‘ He’ll soon be; he’s took.’ 

Again the Attorney experienced that foreboding of ill which had 
so nearly unmanned him when he heard the first step of his visiter 
in the passage. But a single glance at the half-closed and watchful 
eye of the policeman showed him the necessity of rallying all his 
energies ; for the slightest tremor or a single equivocal word might 
lead him to the gallows; and assuming a careless manner, he ap- 
proached the peg where his over-coat hung, as if for the purpose of 
taking it down. Then pausing, he turned to the officer, and said : 

‘ As this person is not yet in prison, and I have several matters of 
some importance to attend to, I would be glad if you could send 
some one to let me know when he is in. It would save my time, 
which is precious ; and I would go to him immediately.’ 

‘It wont do! Mr. Bolton, replied Mr Tike, with something 
between a wink and a leer. ‘ He’s took, as I said ’afore.’ 

‘Well then, why all this trifling? Why not say so at once? 
When was he taken, and where?’ demanded Bolton, sternly ; ‘ and 
what does he want with me ?’ 4 

In reply to these interrogatories, Mr. Tike quietly drew the door- 
key from his pocket, and placing it against his nose, ogled Bolton 
through the handle. 

‘He was captered about ten minutes ago, in this ’ere room, by 
this ’ere key; and he wants you to go to prison as his substitute.’ 

Bolton threw a hasty look about the room. The windows were 
all closed and high from the ground. He glanced at his own spare 
frame, and measured its strength with that of the ponderous and 
muscular man before him. He looked about for a weapon of 
defence. On the top of a desk opposite him lay an old hatchet, 
which had once aided in a murder, whose perpetrator he had 
screened from justice. His eye rested on it fora moment; and his 
purpose was fixed. So was that of Mr. Tike, who had watched 
his eye and saw the weapon. 

Without changing his position or altering a muscle, Bolton turned 
to the officer and said : 

‘This is a strange enigma. Speak out, will you, and tell me 
plainly, what you want?’ 

‘Well then, plainly, I want you!’ responded Mr. Tike, ‘to show 
cause why you should not be hanged for murder.’ 

‘Murder!’ ejaculated Bolton. 

‘Ay, murder! Mr. Bolton. You was seen to attack a weak 
man, sick, alone, and about to die; you was seen struggling with 
him, to grasp his throat, to throw him down, and to smother him ; 
and then to leave him, as if he had died a nat’ral death. This you 
was seen to do, Mr. Bolton, this very night, not two hours ago; and 
that man was one who was your friend — Wilkins!’ 

‘’'T is false !—false as hel!!’ shouted Bolton, his eyes starting, 
and his hair bristling with horror at the description of the police- 
man. ‘I did not! you cannot prove it! I’ll not go with you, to be 
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murdered on a charge like that! By the living God! I’ll not! 
See here!’ shouted he, springing to the hatchet, and brandishing it 
like a maniac over his head; ‘see here! With this I’ll defend 
myself to the last—to the last gasp! Ha! ha! have I thwarted 
you, old blood-hound?,; Have I thwarted you? One step toward 
me —ay, one inch, and I bury this in your skull! Keep off! 
both of you— both of you! Ay, even though he help you, I’ll not 
give up!’ 

The policeman drew a pistol from his pocket, without moving 
from his seat, cocked it, and pointed it at the Attomey. 

‘Look ye, Mr. Bolton, said he, ‘an axe is a dangerous we’pon ; 
but a pistol is dangerouser. I’ve no objection to your being fnght- 
ened. It’s all in course, and you may even shake that cleaver at 
me; but you mustn’t come nearer with it, and you mustn't resist 
the law; for I came here to take you, and living or dead, I'll do it. 
So put up your axe, or I’ll quiet you witha bullet. You’d better 
put it up. 

For a moment the Attorney glared about him like a baffled tiger, 
and measured the distance between himself and the muzzle of the 
pistol. Had there been the slightest tremor in the hand that 
grasped it, or the shadow of irresolution in the face of Mr. Tike, he 
would have hazarded the struggle ; but he saw that it was useless ; 
and with a muttered curse he dashed the hatchet to the floor, and 
taking his coat from the peg, put it on without a word, and turning 
to the officer, said that he was ready to accompany him. 

‘You’d better take your hat and put on your gloves, for it’s a 
cold night, said Mr. Tike, returning the pistol to his pocket, and 
drawing forth the key. ‘ Now step forward like a reasonable man, 
said he, as he unlocked the door. ‘ There, take my arm; my left 
arm if you please; I want my right for service. There,’ said he, 
grasping the sleeve of the arm that was placed within his own, 
‘now you act reasonable, and we shall get on quite comfortable.’ 
As he spoke, he strode along the dark entry with the rapid and sure 
step of one who was familiar with it; and turning up the street, 
led his prisoner off to those dens of darkness and misery, y’clept 
Tue Tomes. 


CHARADE. 


My first with joy young soldiers hail, 
Though peaceful cits before it quail, 
By whom a curse ’tis reckoned ; 
And patriots, who their wind-pipes strain 
To advocate my first, are fain 
To do it by my second. 
My whole with bailiffs is in vogue, 
hen they would apprehend a rogue, 
Or lodge a criminal ‘ per se’ 
At th’ expense of the community. 


Savannah, May 5, 1841. 
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WILLIAM. 


°T was a fierce nor’-west and a roaring sea, 

And the stout ship scudded fast and free, 

While her tall mast bent like a poplar-tree 
In winter. 


And her sails were rent, but she scudded on, 

And her spars were splintered one by one, 

Like a battle-ship when the fight is done, 
In war-time. 


And the waves rose up with a foamy crest, 

(Fit winding-sheets for a watery breast,) 

As though they never had known of rest, 
Wind vexéd. 


Like furrows of snow the milk-white spray 

As far as the eye could wander, lay ; 

And the cold moon shone as bright as day, 
Cold and bright. 


The ship rolled on, for her helm was true, 

Her beams were strong, but her hands were few ; 

Storm-nurtured, a small but a gallant crew — 
Bold hearts ! 


All hands save the ship!’ cries the master aloud ; 
His men mount up on the straining shroud, 
Together far out on the yard they crowd — 
Storm-men ! 
Louder and eolder comes on the fierce blast, 
Like a willow-bough is the tall strong mast, 
The passenger-men are all aghast, 
On their knees. 


But danger and toil are the sailor’s share ; 

In a fierce nor’-west he can say no prayer; 

When winds are light and the sky 1s fair, 
Let him pray. 


Now high on the yard as they grasp the sail, 

They feel how little their hands avail ; 

In ribands and shreds ’tis borne on the gale — 
The main-sail. 


And one is there, mid that little crew, 

Who never before such danger knew ; 

Brave-hearted, though young, resolved to do 
His duty. 


Brave boy! there is one, could she see thee there, 
With thy fearless eye and streaming hair, 
Would cry aloud in her wild despair, 

‘Jesus! mercy!’ 
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Now a cry is heard and a stifled groan, 

Affrighted the men are hurrying down — 

Not all, for the pride of the crew is gone ; 
’T is he! 


With myriads of Ocean’s mysteries, 

Hidden forever from mortal eyes, 

In the far-down deep his pale corse lies — 
Wivuiam! 


Bitter and loud was that winter-gale, 
But louder and deeper the bitter wail 
Which arose when she heard the grievous tale — 
His Moruer! 
New~ York, June, 1842. 


EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CONWORTGS.’ 


—_——_—. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


‘ Sre, Iam a true laborer: I earn that I eat, get that I wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s 
happiness.’ ‘ As you LIke rT.’ 

‘ AMELIA, my love!’ said Mr. Alford to his wife one day after din- 
ner, Edward being absent, as of late had become quite frequent ; 
‘I’ve been thinking that Edward ought to choose a profession by 
this time. To be sure, he will have enough to live handsomely 
without one, but the young man must not waste his youth ina 
round of gayeties. He is rarely at home of late, and I really should 
like to know where he spends his time.’ 

‘I have thought of the same thing, Mr. Alford’ said the wife ; 
‘but he ought to have a little vacation after four years of hard 
study. He is a great favorite you know with all the ladies; and I 
dare say he finds enough who are glad to secure his attentions.’ 

‘ That’s just what I’m afraid of, my dear. He is too young to be 
secured. He must have a profession. And Mr. Alford brought his 
hand down upon the table with a force which by some mysterious 
law of reaction raised Mrs. Alford just three inches in her chair. 

‘ Law is too arduous for his delicate constitution, said the fond 
mother; ‘ medicine would break him of his rest. O! how I wish he 
inclined to divinity! What excellent matches the young clergymen 
do make !’ 


‘My dear,’ said the husband, writing the word yes with his finger 
on the mahogany table, in a little puddle of wine his zeal had spilled, 
‘we must not be mercenary. Beside, he ought to go abroad and see 
the world before he thinks of marrying. All young Englishmen of 
fortune travel on the Continent before they settle in life. Edward 
ought to visit London and Paris at least, if he does not stay more 
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than a week in each place. I went abroad, Amelia; and what 
excellent taste I showed in selecting a wife after seeing the foreign 
models !’ 

‘O Mr. Alford!’ exclaimed the unblushing lady. 

‘It’s a fact, my love. Nothing improves the taste so much as 
travel, whether one is to select pictures, statues, or a wife. I grant 
you that wandering about Europe amid the ruins of the old world, 
where every rock and tree is full of classic associations, and every 
castle a history ; whose high-ways are memorable for the passage of 
armies and the victorious march of heroes; each of whose rivers and 
mountains has been a theme for the poet; that the enthusiasm and 
delight of such contemplations fit one but poorly for the every-day 
labors of our merchants and professional men — the actual life-of an 
American; but no young man of fortune and rank can be said to 
have completed his education who has not crossed the Atlantic.’ 

‘I declare, Mr. Alford, it would be worth Edward’s going abroad 
to be able to talk like his father.’ 

‘ You flatter me, my love!’ and Mr. Alford bowed and sipped his 
glass of wine, and continued: ‘ I wish our son, Amelia, to go abroad, 
partly to keep him from forming an early connection at home, and 
to give him rank in society. When he returns he will be older, 
and then he must choose some profession beside that of a ladies’- 
man. Beside, the sons of our rich merchants are dissipated and 
vulgar, and it will break up such connections at least.’ 

‘But the daughters, my dear, said Mrs. Alford; ‘the daughters 
are not dissipated, and I am a merchant's daughter. They are mar- 
rying off fast. Would it not be well to have Edward engaged and 
then go abroad, that absence might fix his affections ?’ 

‘You pay our sex too high a eompliment, Amelia, by your sug- 
gestion. Such an attachment as Edward is likely to form in what 
is called our fashionable society would not endure an absence of 
three weeks. Our young men dangle after a lady, not because they 
love her, but because she is a belle and is celebrated. They seek 
that a portion of her celebrity may be reflected upon themselves. 
Their competition for favors and smiles from the lady enhances the 
value of her hand for the time in their eyes; they wish not so much 
for the object as for success over each other. I had rather Edward 
married a country girl without shoes and stockings, than make such 
a match.’ 

‘ You are very rational to-day, my dear,’ said the wife. ‘ You ought 
to know your own sex best. I had a better opinion of the lords of 
creation when I married.’ 

Mrs. Alford rose from the table, and now with blushing cheek she 
was leaving the dining-room. Her husband rose also, and taking 
her hand as if to lead her to the door, drew her toward him, and 
smiling with the success of his argument, gave her a chaste conju- 
gal kiss without displacing a curl or a plait in her collar. This 
gave the lady great satisfaction ; whether the kiss or the nice regard 
to the dress with which it was given we cannot pretend to say; but 
the color left her face, and with her husband she seated herself 
cozily upon the sofa. 
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The front door-bell was at this point very violently rung; and ‘ie 
presently Edward came into the dining-room and threw himself into | 
a chair and covered his face with his hands in great agitation. The 
parents silently regarded him, for he had not seen them. it 

‘To be jilted by a black-smith’s daughter —refused, forbid the : | 
house! This is too much! Where can I ever show my face ib 
again?’ And the young man walked up and down the room, his | 
father and mother the wondering spectators of his dilemma. The y 
open door of the dining-room concealed them from his view as he | 
passed out at length, muttering to himself incoherent sentences about . 
‘the old hog!—too much honor for him—-.Tom Towley —dis- | 
graced — go abroad.’ iy 

‘Yes!’ said the father, rising and closing the door; ‘it is time a 
Edward has a profession.’ | 

‘He seems to have made one this morning,’ archly said the 
mother, determining to find out the whole mystery as soon as she 
could meet him alone. The husband and wife separated, each hav- 
ing formed their own resolutions. 

If a young man shows no ardor in his early love-affairs he must 
be cold indeed. The first chance-attachments which take place i 
impulsively between young people are stronger because purer than iF 
those later affairs which are called engagements rather than attach- fl 
ments; being legal labilities and contracts from which the parties f 
feel they cannot conveniently escape if they would. It is difficult 
to pray when one feels no devotion; to laugh when we are sad; to 
smile upon those we dislike; and walk without limping, with the 
rheumatism; but these tasks are easy compared with the load he 
bears who finds himself clogged with an engagement he made in a 
moment of passion or by advice of friends, or because, every body 
said ‘he ought to offer himself to the lady, he had been so atten- 
tive to her, and she, poor thing! seemed to doat on him.’ About 
half the world marry by the connivance of people who have no 
business in the concern at all; the other half consist of those who 
marry for money; because they are obliged to; for nurses; for 
house-keepers ; while one couple out of ten marry for love. 

Mary Nailer received the visits of Edward with pleasure, it can- 
not be denied. The habits of society in which she lived shut her 
out from the more refined and highly-educated people of the town, 
because she was only the daughter of a black-smith ; her own taste 
and refinement prevented any intimacy with coarser people of her 
own rank; so that she was much alone, and now that Tom was 
gone, felt the want of companionship. Beside, the accident that 
made them acquainted gave a tinge of romance to their intercourse, 
and she began to look for his visits with impatience. 

Robert, whose shop and house were close together, to save time 
in going to and returning from meals, a common contrivance with 
mechanics, who hardly give themselves time to eat, much less to 
taste the fresh air, was by no means ignorant of what was going on. 
With a few exceptions he knew of every visit of the youth to his 
daughter; but he had the fullest faith in Mary’s prudence, and that 
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Mr. Edward Alford was the gentleman he seemed to be. He hoped 
to see Tom soon at his house, and had no doubt that then all would 
_ come right. But no Tom came; week passed after week; more 
and more frequent became the visits of Edward, until at last he 
came every day, and detained Mary from her household duties. 
This was carrying the matter rather too far for Robert's patience. 

Sunday night, from time immemorial in New England, has been 
the hour sacred to courtship among the laboring classes — a custom 
which savors strongly of that economy and thrift which is the essence 
of Jonathan. In the first place the parties are in their best attire, 
so that no new expense of washing and blacking of boots is in- 
curred ; it being very essential by the way that the boots or shoes be 
well cleaned, as such objects are more apt to meet the down-cast 
eyes of the bashful lovers. In the next place, during the service at 
church, in going and returning, a kind of skirmishing has taken 
place already; sheep’s-eyes have been thrown and returned ; 
attempts to look solemn when very much tickled, and smiles inter- 
changed during prayer-time, as sudden and short as flashes of light- 
ning in a dark night, to deceive the dull optics of the deacons, 
who while the minister prays for the people, take care that a becom- 
ing reverence is shown by the congregation; in short, preparation 
during the day, both outward and inward, is made for the evening 
visit. This custom saves time, saves blacking and washing, and 
thereby soap; the expectation of it makes the week of labor happy ; 
and the only inconvenience suffered is that the parties feel a little 
sleepy on Monday morning. Now this same Monday morning is 
washing-day all over the land —a great convenience to those who 
have but one change of linen, and who are apt to fall asleep at their 
work, which they cannot well do. with their arms immersed in hot 
* water up to the elbows. Thus ingeniously are customs dove-tailed 
together. ' 

It boded no good in the opinion of Robert to his household that 
such a breach of custom should take place, as for his daughter to 
receive visits in the day-time and during the week-days under his 
roof. Robert was a conservative in the strictest sense of all his 
own customs, and only a liberal of the customs of others. He was 
in favor of reform, but had no idea of making any change himself. 

The little parlor in the black-smith’s house, Mary’s particular do- 
main, which not even Robert often entered except on Sundays, was of 
late adorned more than usual. The brass was more highly polished, 
the windows, the carpet, all gave evidence of extra care ; the cover 
was removed from the sofa, and a bright fire of wood burned upon 
the hearth. Upon a small centre-table were books richly bound, 
such as never before had been seen in that dwelling. Mary herself, 
always dressed with neatness and simplicity, sat at a small work- 
table placed near the window, so that she could see all that passed 
in the street. Her thoughts were not concerning the giver of those 
rich annuals that graced her table. She was thinking if Tom had 
forgotten her; if it was not possible he had found some one better, 
handsomer and richer than herself, to whom his leisure was devoted. 
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That pressure of the hand when they parted! could she be mis- 
taken! no, she would hope on; she dreamed last night that they 
were to be married. She had risen and set the house in this nice 
order, a full believer in dreams, for love is superstitious. 

Occupied with such thoughts, how did her heart leap as she saw 
Tom himself approaching on horse-back! She rose from her seat; 
she rushed to the door to welcome him; when, as we have before 
described, the chaise of Mr. Edward Alford drove up, who took the 
hearty welcome on her countenance to himself. She saw the 
horseman as he stopped and then in haste turned his steed and 
galloped off. 

An hour was spent in attempts on the part of Edward to make 
himself agreeable; on hers to hide her confusion and disappoint- 
ment. He had brought her a new book from town; it was a new 
number of the ‘Idle Man,’ then just published, the title of a series 
of tales and.essays which every lover of pure and strong English, 
striking delineation of passion, and pictures of the more hidden 
workings of the human heart, must always regret were not longer 
continued. 

x Shall I read this tale to you, Mary, or will you prefer to enjoy it 
one ?’ 

‘That must depend upon the character of the story and your 
pleasure, Sir. If it is sentiment, I prefer to read it alone; humor I 
enjoy most with others.’ 

‘ That is, you like to weep in secret and laugh in company. This 
zs a sentimental story, Mary, and I think you will enjoy it.’ 

Mary took the book and turned over the leaves to see if it looked 
interesting, as young ladies are apt to do at the counter of a circu- 
lating library. 

‘ Why, the name of the hero is Edward, and the . 

‘Yes, Mary, he loved a Mary; but the resemblance reaches far- 
ther than a name. [read the story last evening, and was impatient 
you should see it, you admire Dana so much.’ 

‘I do, indeed; who does not?’ 

‘No one of any taste.’ 

‘ And must I say, Mary, that I too am in love, and with a Mary; 
oe am the most happy or most miserable of men, as you shall 

ecide ?’ 

The love-tale the youth had been reading hurried him to a decla- 
ration. He gathered courage as he proceeded, and poured out his 
love, devotion and passion into the ear of the surprised girl. She 
was entirely unprepared for such a scene. The effect was like 
pouring hot water upon snow; it melted away all her self-posses- 
sion ; mortified, confused, and pained her. When in the midst of his 
declaration he had seized her hand, and was falling at her feet upon 
one knee, in the true dramatic style, the door suddenly opened and 
Robert made his appearance. At the lifting of the latch Edward 
had regained his chair, and there sat Mary with her handkerchief at 
her eyes, and the young man like one waiting for an electric shock. 

It is said that the early Puritans did not permit their children to 
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sit in their presence. And the distance between parents and chil- 
dren has not yet entirely vanished from among their descendants. 
Then the father was the priest of his family; he unlocked the 
clasps of the family Bible, and also the hidden meaning of the 
sacred page. His austerity of life, his wrestlings in prayer, that 
thoughtfulness he necessarily cultivated in the midst of danger 
from savages he had dispossessed of their territory, gave to him a 
sternness which awed the eye of childhood, and fear took the place 
of confidence and affection. Beside, their God was one of terror, of 
judgments and of wrath, and they imitated to their children what 
they supposed were the dealings of their Creator with themselves. 

Mary stood in fear of her father’s anger; and though she seldom 
heard a rebuke from his lips, there remained in her heart the linger- 
ings of those feeling towards her parent of which we have attempted 
to trace the origin. The confusion we suffer when discovered in 
doing even the innocent acts we would conceal, is almost as painful 
and overwhelming as the detection in bad ones. The young people 
certainly looked guilty; and there stood Robert, his face and hands 
blackened with his occupation, his shirt sleeves rolled up from his 
sinewy arms, without any hat upon his head to conceal his bristly 
hair, his apron on his waist, and a huge hammer in his right hand. 
He would have been a fearful antagonist indeed to a guilty mind. 
And there he stood in silence, regarding the young man and his 
daughter. At last he found words to say: 

‘ Mary, ’tis time to see to dinner’ The young woman rose and 
left the room. When she had closed the door, turning to Edward 
he sarcastically gave him the salutation: ‘ Your servant, young Sir.’ 

‘And yours, Sir, said Edward, recovering his self-possession. ‘ I 
called to leave Miss Mary a new book, Mr. Nailer. Sorry if I 
intrude ; she now appears quite well of her accident.’ 

‘She isn’t well yet, Master Edward, and I fear she’s getting 
worse. Ever since the up-set, her reason seems affected. She has 
no liking for work, but spends ’most all her time reading and look- 
ing out o’ the winder.’ 

‘T should call those good symptoms, Sir; study and observation.’ 

‘That may do very well to say in a college, but it is n’t my creed, 
young man. I may say I have got a kind of dislike to laring, 
since it makes people talk more and work less.’ 

‘Your daughter would grace the most polished society, Mr. 
Nailer.’ 

‘ She’s a good gal, I know; and I mean to keep herso. Some 
of them books you brought her tell about polished folks; for I’ve 
looked into them to see what she was about; and as far as I can see 
into the meaning of what you call polished society, it is to keep a 
fair outside ; to let nobody know what you think of them, when it 
serves your turn to be secret; to wear the handsomest clothes, and 
have servants to do all that work which every man and woman 
ought to do for themselves.’ 

‘Your daughter is too delicate to do hard work, Mr. Nailer; she 
looks more like a lady than a ——’ 
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‘ Stop, young man!’ said Robert, authoritatively ; ‘ you have been 
brought up all wrong, and you ’ll think so yourself some day, or I’m 
mistaken. Your father is rich; you belong to the fine folk ; you seek 
my daughter to no good, I fear; you can do no good to her at least, 
if you only seek what you young people call innocent amusement. 
I’m father and mother to her, and she’s the apple of my eye.’ 

‘ You mistake me, Mr. Nailer, said Edward, rising from his chair, 
and prepared to plead his own cause sincerely; for he began to 
respect the father, in spite of his early prejudices. ‘ You mistake, 
Sir. Isincerely love your daughter, and would ask your permission 
to address her.’ 

‘It wo’ n’t do no good for you to talk, Master Alford; my mind 
upon that p’int is made up. And down came the hammer upon the 
floor, to enforce the earnestness of his words. ‘The best thing you 
can do is to leave us alone. There’s plenty of gals in the city that 
will be tickled with fine words and handsome presents. I don't 
mean to be rude to you, but [ have n’t got much time to spare, and 
mean to be understood once for all. Mary is no match for you nor 
you for her.’ 

The ardor and romance of Edward’s feelings were by this time 
pretty well cooled. He rose to take his leave with as much dignity 
as he could muster up. 

‘You’d better take your books,’ said Robert, gathering up the 
gilded volumes from the table: ‘it will save toll in coming for them. 
When we want to see you again we will let you know.’ 

Without looking behind him, or making any reply, Edward hurried 
from the house. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


* His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing impaired but all disordered.’ 
‘MipsumMeER-Nriont’s DREaM.’ 


Tue reader is already acquainted with Edward’s arrival at home. 
His unceremonious ejectment from the black-smith’s house did not 
prevent his calling at one of the Professor's, where he kept up an 
intimacy to serve him as an excuse for being so often in Cam- 
bridge. One of the young ladies accepted his invitation to ride 
into town; and these were the persons Tom had met on his return, 
he mistaking the lady for Mary. 

Presently the bell of Edward’s room rang, and the Irish footman 
made his appearance at the door and knocked gently for admission. 
The Irish do every thing softly when they are sober. The manners, 
habits and mind of this person are worthy of being recorded. His 
name was not Patrick, (and this is almost enough to distinguish him, ) 
but Looney. He had been in the family for years. When he first 
began to serve Mr. Alford he was quite young, about seventeen, 
and now was in the neighborhood of forty. Next to his prayer- 
book, for he was a devout Catholic, the newspaper was his idolatry. 
He generally «stried one or two old ones in his hat to read at odd 
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moments... After the dailies had been served at breakfast, they 
passed into his possession, and no one of the other servants pre- 
tended to have any claim upon them. One might hear him in the 
evening making long orations in the servants’ hall of the news of 
the day. He made it a point to collect them all together, cook, 
chambermaid and coachman, at this hour, and retail the latest news 
with an eloquence known only to the Irish. The conversation 
of the table was sacred to him as the confessional of the priest; no 
coaxing could wring from hima word. His diligent perusal of the 
paper for many years, together with the conversation he heard at 
table, had given the man Looney quite a vocabulary. He had an 
ear for words. He was a verbalist, (if we may coin a term,) a 
cherisher of words for their sound; the meaning was a distinct con- 
sideration. This characteristic is not uncommon in public speakers, 
and especially in the learned professions, but is quite rare in a servant. 

‘Did you propel the bell, Master Edward?’ respectfully asked 
Looney, as he opened the door, and having got inside carefully closed it. 

‘ Yes, Looney ; did my father dine at home to-day ?’ 

‘And didn’t he sure Sir, upon fish and roast beef? And the 
mother that resuscitated ye from your infanticide, did n’t the lady 
dine with him ?’ 

‘ Well, Looney, you may bring me some dinner here; I shall dine 
to-day in my room, said Edward, too well accustomed to Looney’s 
talk to notice it; for he made himself generally understood. 

‘And I must tell you, Master Edward, that I opinionate a revolu- 
tionary struggle about your being so much from home at the time 
of the diluvial meals.’ 

‘ Why, Looney, what’s the matter?’ 

‘Oh Sir, the master and mistress have been in committee, tem- 
porizing for hours about you and your perspective relations. This 
house used to be a paradise in future times, and the servants’ hall 
was like the garden of Eden; but for days now there’s no peace 
any how. The coachman is swearing about the over-driven horses 
you drive so like his Satanic majesty, and your keeping him up 
o’ nights when honest folks ought to be in the arms of Orpheus.’ 

‘When you bring the dinner, Looney, if you meet my father and 
he asks for me, you may say I am fatigued and have lain down.’ 

‘Had n’t you best just get on the bed till I’m out of the room, 
Sir, for I always equivocate the truth, as I’m a sinner that hopes to 
be saved.’ 

‘You shall have your own way, Looney; but be quick with the 
dinner.’ 

‘I’ll make a geological survey of the pantry in no time, and 
return in statu quo, and Looney vanished. He soon came back 
with a tray of refreshments, to which the lover did full justice, the 
servant standing by, full of talk. 

‘They’re going to hang the pirates, Mr. Edward, the fifteenth 
day of next month. Lord, Sir,in Dublin they’d have been dead 
long ago. May be you’ll go to the mother-country of England, and 
perhaps you ’ll get a chance for an optical illusion at O’Connel; I 
was born there myself’ 
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‘I thought you was born in Dublin, Looney.’ 

‘ And sure is n’t Dublin the mother-country? Did you ever hear 
of Counsellor Phillips, Sir, at college? I’ve sat on my father’s 
shoulder by the hour, to hear him speak with my own ears.’ 

‘ Well, how did he speak?’ 

‘ Oh, Sir, the jury would some of them cry like a baby; and the 
judges would have to shut their eyes tight to keep in the rivulets of 
tears, pretending to be asleep. There wasn’t his match for wind 
and bathos in the whole of Ireland, Sir.’ 

‘ You ’ve forgotten the mustard, Looney.’ 

‘I’ll adjourn f6r some, sine die, Sir.’ 

. The mustard was brought, and the thread of Looney’s harangue 
roken. 


‘Has my mother gone out with the carriage this afternoon?’ 
asked Edward. 

‘ Not yet, Sir; and she bid me say as I was coming up that she ’d 
like to have you take an aérial excursion with her this afternoon.’ 
‘I suppose she told you to ask me if I would take an airing with 
her.’ 


‘I believe that was her phrenology, Sir; what shall I recapitulate 
to her?’ 

‘ You may bear my respects to my mother, and say I will accom- 
pany her” And Edward was soon téte-d-téte with his mother. 

Among the wealthy and luxurious the relation of mother and son 
is very different from the same tie among the laboring classes. In 
the former, after the son has arrived at manhood, the mother is 
oftener the dependent. We are not now speaking of the tie of 
affection which binds the mother to her offspring; of that great 
natural law which no circumstances can change —no accident of 
rank, no revolution of fortune ; an affection no cruelty can alienate, 
no neglect diminish, no baseness destroy; which renders the timid 
brave, the weak strong, the selfish self-forgetting ; a law which is 
at the bottom of all our admiration and worship of the female sex ; 
which gave origin to knight-hood and the troubadour; which adds 
pathos to poetry, sentiment to music, and grace to sculpture ; 
equally true in all ages and among every people, savage or civ- 
ilized ; which makes the heart beat with equal measure, whether 
the bosom sparkle with diamonds or is covered with rags; we 
speak not of this tie, universal like the law of gravitation, but of 
the effects of difference of social habits upon the influence of the 
parent over the son. 

We say that among the wealthy the mother looks to the elegant 
young man, the copy of his sire, who brings vividly to her mind 
her days of courtship and romance, for sympathy ; for woman never 
outgrows her finer feelings; and with ‘spectacles on nose,’ with 
palsied hand and tottering step, she is the same feeling, loving 
being as ever. She looks to her son for that sympathy the sire has 
forgotten how to give, absorbed as man becomes in business, ambi- 
tion, or pleasure. 

Among the laboring classes, the mother being dictatress of the 
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household, an office which she holds by right of doing all the work ; 
mending and washing, cooking and scrubbing ; making sharp bar- 
gains at the store, and with her butter and cheese and coarse hose, 
the production of her odd moments of leisure and her visiting 
days, supplying the family with coffee, tea and sugar, and now and 
then with a new silk handkerchief for the father to tie round his 
neck on Sundays, or if he be bald-headed, to wear over his crown, 
to keep off the air while he snoozes in meeting —such a mother 
we say holds her influence over her son to her dying day, unless she 
become superannuated, and her authority is never disputed. 

Mrs. Alford did not dream of demanding the tonfidence of her 
son. She hoped a cozy ride and affectionate manners would cause 
him to unbosom himself. She knew by experience how the heart 
craves sympathy, and she felt certain that when the carriage-door 
closed upon them that both her curiosity and interest would speedily 
be satisfied. ‘Drive over the bridge, James.’ Edward looked a 
little uneasy at this order of his mother. 

They rode on as most people ride after dinner, at that slow gait 
which may neither disturb the digestion of the horses, or the driver, 
or the occupants of the easy seats. There was but little conversa- 
tion, Edward ruminating upon his morning adventure, and his 
mother devising some plan of advance. As they drove through 
Cambridge, Edward, sunk in one corner of the coach, pretended to 
be asleep. By some carelessness or sleepiness of the driver, at the 
moment they were passing Robert Nailer’s house, the horses, accus- 
tomed to the place, turned directly up to the door and stopped. 
Edward opened his eyes, and at the moment looked out of the 
window. There sat Mary at her usual seat. A blush of crimson 
overspread her face as her eyes encountered those of the mother 
and son. Edward had self-possession enough to bow, and tell 
James to drive on, making some remark about the sagacity of 
animals, and attachment for places where they have once been. 

‘I suspect they have been there more than once, Edward,’ said 
the mother. ‘ Surely that is the very young woman, or I am greatly 
mistaken, whom we took home after the accident the other day. 
Have you seen her since, my son?’ 

‘IT have, mother.’ 

‘Strange you have not mentioned it! Really, I think I ought to 
call and inquire about her.’ 

‘Oh, not to-day, mother! She is very well, I assure you.’ 

‘Then you have seen her to-day ?’ 

‘I have, mother,’ said Edward, desperately telling the truth. 

An eloquent silence was observed by the mother for some time. 
If she had uttered a syllable she might have remained forever in 
the dark; but silence to the guilty is more eloquent than words. 
Sounds drown the whisperings of conscience, and divert the mind 
from its own reflections. We say ‘guilty,’ because Edward did 
fee] that in addressing the daughter of the black-smith unbeknown 
to his parents he had committed a much greater offence than in the 
practice of any of the grosser vices: so much is the mind warped 
by early education. 
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He stood in no fear of his mother, and knew her tenderness too 
well to dread any reproaches; and so he gave her an account of all 
that had happened since accident had made them acquainted. The 
confession relieved his mind and consoled his mortification. 

‘Thank Heaven it is no worse!’ was the exclamation of the 
mother when he had finished. 

‘ And yet if you knew her, mother, I feel sure that you would not 
differ from me in taste.’ 

‘But her rank, Edward, her condition in life; how could you 
expect to introduce her into society? You with your pretty little 
wife would be the laughing-stock of the city.’ 

‘Yes, of the wives of men who were once cabin-boys and sailors, 
weavers and hatters, silver-smiths and waiters, for aught I know, but 
who now having become rich would deny to all others the very 
road to society their own husbands have travelled, said Edward, 
bitterly ; ‘for it is to be presumed that our mushroom aristocracy can 
easily argue against themselves, when it is for their interest to do so.’ 

‘ Your remark at least,’ said Mrs. Alford, ‘does not apply to ws. 
Many people I know who move in our first circles are of very low 
origin. There is Mrs. Gross, a woman of low and vulgar mind, 
receives calls from the first people ; and they say young Mr. Armer 
is really engaged to Miss Delia. But they are rich, and your father 
iS very anxious to preserve the good will of Mr. Gross.’ 

‘ And I say, thank Heaven for the news! for I really began to fear 
Miss Delia would make love to me, said Edward. 

‘I think I can relieve you of all fear of that, by letting her know 
of your late proposal.’ The mother repented of her words as soon 
as they were uttered. 

‘Mother!’ said the son imploringly. 

‘Let it be forgotten, and henceforth never alluded to again,’ said 
Mrs. Alford; ‘but upon the condition that you never renew the 
application.’ 

‘I accept the condition, said Edward, glad that they had arrived 
at home. 

The sentimental reader will here expect to find that Edward 
became negligent of his dress, lost his appetite, put on his hat hind- 
side before, and walked about with his head down, every day wast- 
ing away — thin, thinner; but we are bound to record that he grew 
fat, being more regular at dinner; that he became more dressy than 
ever, and dismissed the memory of Mary from his heart, with 
hardly an effort. If he had loved her he could not have done this; 
but he did not love her. He admired her; how could he help it? 
It was something new and novel, and he had nothing of conse- 
quence to think of ; and beside, there was the excitement of secrecy 
to keep up the interest. When he professed his love he had no 
thoughts of marriage; a profession, a declaration was a part of the 
play in which he was engaged. He meant no harm; not so bad as 
that; but he intended no good, and the matter passed from his mind, 
and very soon was wholly forgotten. Therefore he was very glad 
to sail for Europe,a step by no means necessary to his safety, 
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which would open to him new objects of pleasure, beside gratify- 
ing his parents, who in advising this course seemed as if demand- 
ing a great sacrifice. Looney was the companion of his voyage: 
ostensibly his servant, to wake him, dress him, etce., etc.; but in 
reality, the mother would not consent to part with her son upon any 
other terms; for who could take care of him like Looney? If sick, 
who would nurse him like Looney? And the faithful fellow himself 
threw in, by way of a new inducement, that ‘if Master Edward should 
find a watery pillow in the circumference of the wide Atlantic, he 
would bring them word of the accident by the first vessel that should 
illuminate her shrouds to the breezes.’ 

Mr. Alford consented to this additional expense with reluctance. 
He had lately met with losses of which his wife was unaware ; 
money began to be an object with him, or he never would have 
courted the society of the Grosses. But when he considered the 
superior style of travelling with a servant, and what advantage this 
would give his son abroad, to say nothing of himself, it was decided 
that Looney should go. 

Looney had promised the chamber-maid that he would keep a jour- 
nal of his voyage ; and here follow a few extracts from his note-book : 

‘Oct. 28. Mr. Looney McPherson and Mr. Edward Alford were 
transported on board the packet Decatur, bound for Liverpool. A 
very genteel combination of passengers; there seems a great super- 
cargo of provisions on board; Mr. Edward’s appetite pretty good 
to-day at dinner. Mem. His mother told me to reconnoitre his appe- 
tite; all the passengers in good spirits. 

‘Oct. 29 Passed the Light; the water looks dark and the hemis- 
phere looks black with oracular clouds; appetite not so good 
to-day. Mr. Edward looks injected, but I hope he will turn out 
bright and luminous. All the passengers keep looking over the 
side of the vessel, as if they never saw the tumultuous, billowy 
ocean before. 

‘Oct. 30. All the passengers are home-sick I believe: I feel no 
appetite myself to-day; lost a beautiful breakfast; wish I was at 
home reading the home-department; how is the ? Oh dear! 
now I feel better: perhaps this will be the end of Looney. I feel 
as if I was trying to be tumed inside out. Mr. Edward is confined 
to his berth all to-day. I can wnite no more. I advertise you 
never to sail on the curdled deep! Oh! Betty. 

‘Nov. 4. I feel as if I had been sent to purgatory. This is the 
first day for many I have seen Master Alford. We all look thin 
and pale: I am getting as hungry as a bear. I forgot my prayer- 
book, and felt insatiable about it, but now I don’t miss it so 
much. Mr. Edward is very polite to-day to a young lady from 
New-York: her maid is not so infatuated as you are, but she is 
quite a suspicious person, and is very civil: she told me her mistress 
was a great landed propriety: she is as big as two of you and my 
mistress.’ 

We cannot longer follow the fortunes of our travellers, who 
arrived safely and in good flesh at their destined port. Too long 
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have we detained the reader from the sight of Tom Towley, whom 
we left engaged in shoeing a yoke of oxen for Squire Barker. In 
due time the Squire called for his oxen, and found them shod as 
they had never been shod on the Plains before. He endeavored to 
draw Tom into conversation, that he might bring Sally forward into 
his mind’s eye, but it was in vain: the thoughts of the young black- 
smith were too much occupied with another subject to heed him. 

‘I guess you’ll be wanting some cheese or butter, Mister Tow- 
ley. You take your pay in such matters, eh?’ 

‘O yes, Squire; suit yourself about the pay, but I prefer cash. 
It’s the cheapest way for buyer and seller. My old master used to 
say, that if we didn’t keep books and accounts, the lawyers would 
have little work.’ 


‘ Well, I suppose he’s more than half right; but Sally makes sich 
butter and cheese !’ 


‘You may bring me a cheese, come to think of it; I believe 
mother wants one,’ said Tom. 

‘Had n’t you best come for it? Sally’ll show you the whole 
dairy. You don’t want a first-rate mare, do you ?— good every way, 


in the plough, wagon, saddle, and before the cattle? She has only 
one fault.’ 


‘What’s that, Squire?’ 

‘Why, Mister Towley, I may say it isn’t a fault neither; ona 
muster day she’d be just the thing for a smart rider; the fact is 
she ’s so smart that she wants to canter both behind and before too.’ 

‘Oh, she kicks, does she ?’ 

‘She would n’t hurt a ’sketer if she knowed it, Mister; but she’s 
dreadful frisky, ’specially when she hears music.’ 

‘Well, Squire, I’ve got to go to Boston to-morrow, and if you 
like I’ll take the mare and try her.’ 

‘Have you? Why wo’n’t you take my chaise and drive my gal 
to town’? Iwo'n’t charge you a cent.’ 

‘Thank you; I shall be in a hurry; must go early, and may not 
be home till late. You’re very neighborly, and I’m much obliged 
to you, but I think I’d better try the beast first in her canters.’ 

‘Ah, I see how itis. Now I think about, it I rather guess I shall 
want to use the mare to-morrow; you can try her some other time.’ 

‘Never mind; you wo’ n't forget the cheese ?’ 

‘Hang the fellow!’ said the Squire, as he trudged off with his 
oxen, ‘there’s no catching him, no how. I never went so far before 
in my life. Offer him the use of my chaise too, all for nothing, to 
ride with the stoutest gal on the Plains! Let me see. There’s 
Sally been to the expense of new shoes, ribbin, and a bottle of 
peppermint, and all for nothing! This is a bad bargain; but I’ll 
come up with the youngster!’ 

Before Squire Barker was out of sight he was out of Tom’s 
mind. One day had changed the whole face of things. As he 
sought rest and sleep, it was long before slumber came, so full was 
his mind of the anticipations of the morrow ; but when he did close 


his eyes, he had such dreams as only the innocent and laborious 
know. 
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Sublime each thought: the Soul, 
As leaven leaveneth the whole, restore 

To Life, till Love no Compass hath for more, 
And Heaven imbue the whole! 








The whole, the whole be Thine! 
Vain Earth with all thy blandishments adieu ! 
Bright Guest! blest Host! I feel Thy promise true 


' 
And taste rue Lire Divine! iain 











To A YOUNG AND ASPIRING FRIEND. 









* Wispom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.’ 











WorRpsworrtrs. 


I. 


Woutvpst thou soar? Ambition’s pinion 
Like the eagle’s needs be strong, 

For the range of his dominion 

Is where clouds and tempests throng. 


ne 


ir. 


Better choose the linnet’s station 
In the shade of lowly bowers, 

Where unruffled Meditation 

Sweetly broods among the flowers 












Itt. 


True, bright skies are bending o’er thee, 
Hope’s gay vistas smile around, 
» And the upward path before thee 
Seems with waving laurels crowned. 


Iv. 


But so sure as skies are clouded, 
Sure as hope’s sweet blossoms fall, 

Shall thy future oft be shrouded 

By those glooms allotted all. 


Vv 


But beyond this scene of trial, 
Change, disease and dark surmise, 
Heritage of self-denial, 

Faith a brighter world descries : 












vi. 
Where no ties are doomed to sever, 
No wild passion broods a care ; 
Where all tears are dried for ever ; 
Fix thy fond aspirings there! w.P P. 
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Wuat’s To se Done? orn THE WILL AND THE Way. By the author of ‘ Wealth 
and Worth. New York: Harper anp BrotTuers. 


Tuese tales may well be styled American, for in them American life is 
truly and graphically portrayed, and the strueture of our society skilfully devel- 
oped. A higher praise moreover belongs to them: their author is one of the 
favored few to whose eyes Nature has unveiled herself; who beneath the wrap- 
pings of unmeaning forms and cold conventionalisms sees the beating of the uni- 
versal heart; who perceives in things common and familiar the soul of beauty, 
and who has power to make that soul visible to other eyes. We are quite sure 


that in the book before us the author lives and moves. Yet he is a ‘tricksy 
sprite. Could we but meet with ‘Mounseer Mallet’ or Mr. Bibb the grocer, 
we have no doubt but that from one of them we might obtain an introduction 
to him; for we are confident that he is intimately acquainted with the first of 
these gentlemen, and that he has often when a boy been treated by the last to 
oranges, almonds, seed-cakes and candies. We thought at one time that we had 
laid hands on him in the person of the generous, healthful-spirited painter, Franklin 
Stanford; but a careless, affectionate, brave, saucy young*imp, called Frank 
Loveday, started up and made us believe for a time that, if not his very self, he had 
at least been intimately associated with him when he was a news-boy. One chap- 
ter in this work however has convinced us that both these impressions were erro- 
neous. We are now disposed to believe that in the gentle but firm-spirited heroine, 
the truly womanly Ruth, the author may be recognized. Who but a woman could 
have so truly known and so faithfully interpreted the most powerful instincts of 
woman’s nature ?—instincts against which society has ever warred; instincts 
against which she has too often sinned herself, because falsely taught to regard 
them as ‘holy and acceptable sacrifices,’ when laid on the altar of her generous 
affections. Asa lover of woman’s pure nature we thank the author of this book for 
teaching her a truer,a higher and holier philosophy ; for teaching her to regard the 
voice of these instincts as the voice of God ; for teaching her that not even to save all 
she loves from death, has she a right to incur that living death, a marriage in which 
the heart has no share. No other writer we believe has ever so far emancipated 
himself from the trammels of social sophistry as clearly and without qualification 
to assert this great truth. Many a woman’s heart we doubt not will rise up and 
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bless the source whence such strength has been imparted to the Holy within her. 
We share the belief of the writer, that the truths of this volume will be imperish- 
able. But our faith extends farther. We believe that the form in which these 
truths are embodied will live; and we may hope that many kindred forms will 
arise through a liberal exercise of the same creative mind and plastic hand. 
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We scarcely know which to admire the most in this admirable perform- 
ance — the beauty of its language, the eloquence of its periods, and its freqwent 
felicitous illustrations, or the independence, the fine manly spirit, and the convinc- 
ing arguments, which are the characteristics of its noble inculcations. We shall 
justify our admiration with the reader and best fortify our opinion by proceeding 
at once to a few extracts. To those who have neglected early opportunities, which 
all the experience of after-life is inadequate to remedy, we commend the annexed 
eloquent passage : 


‘It is too generally believed that a profound and comprehensive education is less necessary here 
than in Europe ; but in no country are the objects of the intellect so lofty as here, and in no country 
should its aids be so ample. In Europe most men are educated for the rank in which they are born ; 
they aim at a defined point in a defined sphere, and if they attain it, live and die there. Here the 
strata of society are pervious; and he who aspires must be fitted for all and rise through all. And 
he can doit. The deep spring of genius may have mountains cast upon it: chance will in some 
instances direct it to the surface, and even upon the mountain-top it will bubble up, sparkling in the 
first rays of the sun when the world below is yet darkened; or the slow process of industry may 
perforate the superincumbent mass until the spring of genius bursts as the water follows the earth- 
auger, in glittering power and beauty to the day. In other lands genius may go down to the 
church-yard unhonored ; here there is no spot shaded from the sun; and if the seed and soil be 
genial, the mind will burst, under the summer of equal freedom, into greenness. In a republic, at least 
In ours, every man is a public man; and this is not merely the theory of our society — it is the fact. 
Almost every superior intellect is connected directly or indirectly with the business of the republic.’ 















We are struck with the force of the author’s animadversions upon that class of 
misanthropists who, incapable of virtue themselves, teach that gratitude and 
friendship are but shadows; thus rebuking the generous impulses of the young, 
and chilling their honorable ardor. ‘There are few men, says Judge Conran, 
‘ without a remembrance of such counsels, shed like a mildew over the healthful 
spring-tide of the soul. The best economy of life is an economy of its friendships 
and good feelings. I am convinced that there is no error more lamentable than 
that which teaches a doubt that good is even here repaid with good, kindness 
with kindness, and love with love, to the uttermost.’ Observe the following delin- 
eation of a virtue least taught and most needed —true cowrage, as contradistin- 
guished from the mere daring which brutes and cowards may often boast: ‘ Men 
there be, and in high places, who boast courage for quarrelling without danger, as 
hares who skulk or flee all day, quarrel feebly among themselves by moonshine. 
The wars of such heroes are like the flickering of northern lights, in which the 
superstitious descry insubstantial armies in, conflict —the courage of shadows. 
True courage is wise and well-tempered. The mind is its kingdom, and its reward 
is a consciousness over which fortune has no power. It is without temptation, 
for it knows no triumph ‘that is not Truth’s; without terror, for the united world 
cannot wrench from its bosom the pride of worth and the delight of virtue.’ 

The following passage has additional interest in our eyes, from a knowledge of 
the fact that the gifted writer — one among the most eminent (and the youngest) 
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judges in the courts of the United States —is himself an example of the justice 
of his positions and the truth of his conclusions : 


‘ The follies of fashion are the fruits of a tyranny which is feared while it is despised. Some 

there are who flutter in its light, and consider ‘ motley the only wear’ to gratify the little throbbings 
of a childish vanity; but the mass bow to its unreasonable decrees because they fear it. In dress 
and matters of a like @haracter the concession is too trifling to be considered ; but there are other 
usurpations which cannot escape our contempt: as for instance the homage paid to wealth, even 
when won by acts which should link a shame to every dollar; or to rank, though achieved by mean- 
nesses which render it a degradation; or still worse, to the pride of family, a pride which cannot 
wander back to a grand-sire without stumbling over a tailor’s goose, a shoe-maker’s stall, or a black- 
smith’s anvil. I do not say that these pretensions, false any where, but absurd here, are respected ; 
but I do say that they are feared and cultivated, and that the unthinking mass of what is termed the 
‘ higher circle’ — and in this country no class thinks so little —regard these claims to homage with a 
deference not yielded abroad to the oldest blood that stagnates in the herald’s boor. 
_ ‘In professional life it assumes the shape of a domination of ranks, circles and cliques, who, attain- 
ing power by the force of association, seek to establish a professional peerage, and to frown down 
the young commoner, however gifted, who has not their seal to his aspirations. How many have, 
under the fear thus inspired, sunk into despondency ; how many burning and divine spirits have 
been extinguished, who can tell? But the sceptre is broken. The spirit of the age has burst 
through the barrier which surrounded the professions, and now he who merits success may attain 
it. Still the ruins of that barrier are to be surmounted; and the young adventurer, from false 
modesty (a frailty too often imprudently fostered, and the real ingredients of which are cowardice 
and vanity) often sinks at the outset before a rivalry which a brief season of exertion would teach 
him to despise. Let not the youthful candidate for professional eminence mistake the shuddering 
which repels him from the field which he has chosen. It is oftener vanity than modesty — a vanity 
which fears a failure to reach its own over-elevated standard ; or cowardice —a cowardice which 
shrinks from that of which it believes itself to be capable ; or a sluggishness, which though it would 
graciously accept the laurel were it twined by other hands around its drowsy brows, dares not 
strike or struggle for it. These weaknesses generally find a self-excuse. Were it not so, the clipped 
eagles whom we too often find in the humbler circles of the professions would long since have dis- 
placed the confident and oracular owls that heavily flap and flutter above them.’ 


We can add little to the commendation of this Address which the foregoing 
extracts carry with them. It remains only to remark, that they are parts of an 
equally felicitous whole, which is presented in an external dress of great neatness 
and beauty. 


Tue Lire or Wrisvr Fisk, D. D., rrxrst PrestpEnt oF THE WesLeyan Unt- 
versity. By JosrpH Houpicu. I one volume. pp. 455. New-York: 
Harper AND BRoTHERS. 


To perict correctly the diversified character of Dr. F1sx, to trace his connection 
with the many important enterprises in which he was concerned ; to give to each 
of these its relative prominence and just proportion; to adapt the work to the 
various classes in the community who might be supposed to take an interest in 
its subject ; and to present a just account of his share in the controversies in which 
he was engaged, without giving needless offence to those who differed from him, was 
a somewhat difficult task for the author of this volume; but he seems faithfully to 
have performed it, and certainly to edification. Most of the leading enterprises of 
the day shared in the labors of Dr. Fisx, and in several of them, as education, 
temperance, missions, and religion in general, he was looked up to as a controlling 
mind. He was eminently a practical man, and as such, his whole life was full of 
incident, relating either to the intellect or the heart. The biographer has pre- 
sented a correct view of his subject’s labors in these several departments; and has 
written a work that will hand down to posterity the memory of a gifted and pious 
mind, which will serve as a bright example to Christians ‘emulous of good works,’ 
as well as to thousands yet unborn. The volume has thé characteristic neatness 
of books from the press of the publishers, and is enriched with a very superior 
portrait on steel of its eminent subject. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘An Oprum-Earer 1n America.’ — The reader’s attention will be forcibly 
arrested by the extraordinary narrative thus entitled, in preceding pages. It isa 
veritable record, as may be gathered from the subjoined extract of a letter from 
B. W. M’Creapy, M. D., the gentleman to whose kindness we are indebted for the 
paper in question: ‘Poor Biair, whose account of himself I send you, was 
brought to the City Hospital by a Baptist clergyman in 1835, at which time I was 
Resident Physician of the establishment. His wretched habit had at that time 
reduced him to a state of deplorable destitution, and he came to the hospital as 
much for the sake of a temporary asylum as to endeavor to wean himself from the 
vice which had brought him to such acondition. When he entered, it was with 
the proviso that he should be allowed a certain quantity of opium per day, the 
amount of which was to be slowly but steadily decreased. The dose he com- 
menced with was eighty grains ; and this quantity he would roll into a large bolus, 
of a size apparently too great for an ordinary person to swallow, and take without 
any appearance of effort. Until he had swallowed his ordinary stimulus he 
appeared languid, nervous, and dejected. He at all times had a very pale and 
unhealthy look, and his spirits were irregular; although it would be difficult to 
separate the effects produced by the enormous quantity of opium to which he had 
been accustomed from the feelings caused in a proud and intellectual man by 
the utter and irretrievable ruin which he had brought upon himself. Finding him 
possessed of great information and uncommon ability, I furnished him with books 
and writing materials, and extended to him many privileges not enjoyed by the 
ordinary patients in the wards. Observing that he—as is common with most 
men of a proud disposition who have not met with the success in the world which 
they deem due to their merits — had paid great attention to his own feelings, I was 
desirous of having an account written by himself of the effects which opium had 
produced upon his system. On my making the request, he furnished me with the 
memoir of himself now in your possession. His health at this time was very much 
impaired. I had been in the habit of giving him orders upon the apothecary for 
his daily quantum of opium; but when the dose had been reduced to sixteen 
grains, I found that he had counterfeited the little tickets I gave him, and thus 
often obtained treble and quadruple the quantity allowed. After this of course, 
although I felt profoundly sorry for the man, the intercourse between us was only 
that >resented by my duty. Shortly afterward he disappeared from the hospital 
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late at night, taking with him my pocket-book, which contained what was to me a 
considerable sum of money. When this was gone, he wrote me a long letter, 
ascribing his act to frenzy, etc., and imploring me not to prosecute him. I have 
since met him several times in the streets; but for the last three or four years I 
have neither seen nor heard of him. With his habits it is scarcely probable that 
he still survives. Poor fellow! He furnishes another melancholy instance of the 
utter inefficiency of mere learning or intelligence in preserving a man from the 
most vicious and degrading courses. He had neither religion nor moral principle ; 
and that kind of gentlemanly feeling which from association he did possess, only 
made him feel more sensibly the degradation from which it could not preserve 
him.’ We have before us the ms. of ‘ The Fratracide’s Death, the poetical rhapsody 
mentioned by the Opium-Eater, written while he was in a state of corporeal 
sleep but intellectual activity, after reading the ‘ Confession’ of the Fratracide, 
published by the priest who attended him in his last moments. It is a powerful 
aud altogether remarkable production, of which the reader will hear more here- 
after. We have four or five other inferior poems from the same hand, including 
one or two in Latin. They are interesting and curious as the disjecta membra of a 
wild and maddened imagination, rioting in its own unreal world; and we shall 
recur to them again when time and space shall serve. 


Exuisition oF THE Nationat AcapEemy or Drsien.— It was our intention 
in the present number to have continued a notice, somewhat in detail, of this exhi- 
bition ; but ‘the crowded state of our pages,’ as the daily journalists have it, ren- 
dered this impossible, before we discovered that it was too late to obviate the diffi- 
culty. We had adverted, and most reluctantly omit the reference, to ‘ The Wood- 
sawyer, No. 44, a capital thing by C. E. Werr; ‘ The Sibyl, a graceful cabinet- 
picture by Mr. C. G. Tuompson, (who by the way should have sent his excellent 
portraits of Mr. Wirt1am Cutten BrYanrt and lady;) No. 11, ‘ Portrait of a 
Gentleman,’ by Mr. Bionpett, which is not only well painted, but is a speaking 
likeness of the original; No. 15, a portrait by Mr. L. P. Crover, Jr.,a young 
artist, whose improvement is very marked ; these, with several other productions, 
both of the palette and chisel, which we find signalized in pencil on the margin of 
our catalogue, we are compelled for the present to pass unheralded. Incidental 


allusion however we shall hope to make hereafter to the character of some of 
those which live in our memory. 


Dramatic Dornes, ETc.— As a general remark, it may be said that there has been during the 
month ‘ little stirring but stagnation’ in matters strictly theatrical. At the Park, the main ‘ feature’ 
has been the Jast reappearance of Mademoiselle Fanny ELssier, previous to her departure for ‘la 
belle France,’ a country which we cis- Atlantic humans have been taught to believe is waiting for her 
presence with a patience quite characteristic but very irrepressible. We have nothing new to chroni- 
cle of this artist’s success. At the Bowery, Herr DretesBacu has repeatedly exhibited to large and 
astonished audiences his wonderful power over lions, leopards, and tigers ; harnessing them to war- 
cars, caressing them in their cages, and employing them in tableaux vivants, in company with the 
ladies of the establishment. The whole exhibition was of a very remarkable and exciting charac- 
ter. At the CuaTHam, Mr. Forrest has been through his accustomed round of the SHAKSPERIAN 
characters : Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and the rest. The accessions to the treasury depart- 
ment evinced the stability of this native artist's popularity. NrBLo’s GarpEn, the most pleasant 
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summer resort of the entire metropolis, after having been thoroughly renewed and elaborately beau- 
tified, was reépened on the first of June. The Ravets, with important additions to their corps, 
have delighted the town in pantomime and their graceful tight-rope and gladiatorial performances. 
Of the theatrical representations (which alternate with these and admirable pyrotechnic displays by 
Mr. Enc) we need only say that they are presented under the supervision of Mr. Cu1pPENDALE, who 
beside being himself a most accomplished and various actor, is acknowledged to be one of the best 
stage-managers in America. 





Gossip with READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — Many of our metropolitan readers will recog- 
nize in the following extract from a letter dated ‘ Paris, April 2,’ the hand of a distinguished friend 
and correspondent, now sojourning abroad with his family in search of health, which we are glad to 
learn is well-nigh restored. The incidental allusion to the national contentment should not be lost 
upon our ever-bustling, striving, hurrying countrymen. The man who, amid the seductions of 
wealth and the blandishments of fortune, can limit his desires to his means ; ‘ untrammelled by ambi- 
tion, undeterred by fear of failure ; who neither aspires to be great nor fears to be humble,’ is a 
happy man; and such is your true Frenchman: ‘I see many things around me to stir inquiry and 
meditation ; but I have scarcely put any thoughts into form. Nay, and ‘ what to think?’ is a ques- 
tion not easily settled. It is a stfang@ thing to live in a strange land, and it requires some time and 
no little fairness of mind to see things through a natural medium. For instance, with regard to 
that foremost question of all, the national character; this or that people’s experimenting on happi- 
ness, or the great and ultimate ends of life — what results are obtained ? — what am I to learn from 
the spectacle of this national life and manner of being ?— it is not easy to come to a conclusion. I 
think however that the French have one thing to teach us. They take things more easily than we 
do ; they turn little things, little enjoyments, little means of every sort, to better account. They are 
not so anxious, so ambitious as we are. There sits a tailor opposite my window: every day and 
all day he sits cross-legged on his table ; fat and comfortable is he ; no thought in his mind of being 
a great man orarich man. He buys no stocks, he builds no‘air-castles. His ‘ little life is rounded 
with’—his elbow. Butthen these French people seem to me singularly to lack all view to the 
ultimate ends of being. The little things of every day occupy them. They light like butterflies 
upon every flower; but there is no eagle-flight into the depths of heaven. My impression is, that 
there is more moral, spiritual, far-reaching life in one of our villages than in forty of their’s. As to 
the state of education here: M. Gv1zor is the author of a noble system, which must eventually pro- 
duce immense results. Already there are forty-two thousand five hundred and seventeen primary 
schools in operation in this country, which you will see is one school for every seven hundred of the 
population ; beside a splendid system of college and university education. There are in France 
three hundred and sixty-one colleges, fifty-six Normal schools, and of private schools one thousand 
two hundred and forty-four. But Ihave no space for farther details — nor generalities either, for 
that matter, since my sheet is full. We expect to leave here for Switzerland about the first of 
June.’ - - - Our poetical Dutch swain of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, who when 


















— ‘de sun vas gone down just behind de Blue Mountain, 
Und left de dark night to come on once again,’ 





‘ shtumpled along’ the twilight landscape, ‘just to see vonce his Kary,’ has a true touch of the 
poetry of nature and of affection, when he exclaims, in the fulness of his honest and loyal heart: 


‘On shweet is de lily, mit its prown-yellow ploasom, 
Und so is de meadow, all covered mit green! 

But noding ’s so sweet, nor yet sticks in my m, 
Like sweet liddel Kary, vat lives on de plain. 

She ’s pashful as any — like her dere ’s not many ! 
She ’s nieder high-larnt, nor yet foolish nor vain ; 

Und he ’s a great villain, mitout any feelin’, 

Dat would hurt liddel Kary vat lives on de plain!’ 



















This is the poetry of nature and of passion ; but the subjoined is an attempt to illustrate the poetry 
of the practical, in a cotton-factory —no mean theme either, by the way, amid the whizzing of ‘a 
thouzen wheals’ and the ‘ rumberling of merchenery.’ ‘ Hast thou heard,’ says CARLYLE, ‘ with 
sound ears, the awakening of a Manchester at half-past five by the clock in the morning ; the rushing 
off of its thousand mills, like the boom of an Atlantic tide ; ten thousand times ten thousand spools 
and spindles all set hamming there? It is perhaps, if thou knew it well, sublime as a Niagara, or 
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more so.’ An independent minstrel, of the second sex, while ‘in a state of strike’ for higher 
wages at a Lowell cotton-factory, nas in the following lines gone somewhat into the detail of Mr. 
CaRLYLE’s graphic and characteristic sketch, and given us incidentally the modus operandi of cotton- 
spihning. The lines of poetry should always begin with capital letters: hence we have ventured 
to make the following conform to the rule ; although the writer’s Ms. is altogether against customs 
of this sort; there being no capital letters save those which are interspersed throughout the main 
body of the matter. The orthography is verbatim : 


Come all you girls of lowell, 
lle give you to understend 

That i am a goin to leave la 
And return to my nativ land. 


Sence they hav Cut their wages down 
At nine shilengs a week ; 

And if i Cant do no better then that 
Some other place jle seek. 


No more ile Cerry my bobbing up, 
No more ile Cerry them down; 
No more ile ask my over sear 
Ma I go out of town. 


No more ile wash my flower 
Down in the weavers’ room ; 

No more ile ask my overseer 
May I stay out this noon. 


While in their sable shades of night, 
With Curtings round our heads, 

The Wachmon Cols, the lamp is broght 
To light us from our beads. 


Then we arise and all prepare 
To recev Carporeal food ; 

While some Complain, and others say 
That theirs are rich and good. 


The factery bell begins to ring, 
And we must all obay ; 

And each their own imployment mind, 
Or elce be turned away. 


We then into the Carding room 
With chearful harts ingage 

To laber in the dust and dirt, 
The youth of every age. 


And now the gate is histed hi, 
The water swiftly flows ; 

And each to. their one stasion moves, 
And all the merchenery goes ! 


The rumberling wheals and ratling bands 
All in succestion roles ; 

The regulater swiftly moves, 
That regulates the whole. 


It is a wonder how that man 
Cud such merchenery make ; 
A thouzen wheals in union moves 
#Without the least merstake ! 


The bales of Cotten soon are braught 
And from the picker floas ; 

Swift threw the s and brakers Com, 
And to the speder goes. 


With flight the speder fiise ! 
Tis pleasing to behold 

The ropin round the bobbing — 
One half can neer be told ! 


The next we no the Spinners Cols 
For ropin to be brought ; 

Its Carrid from the Cardin room 
And on the spindle Caught. 





We shall hope ere long to be able to avail ourselves of the proposed paper from the pen of a 
Southern correspondent, who writes us that having been interested by the articles in the KnicKER- 
BOCKER on the Antiquities of America, he has been inquiring minutely into the subject; and to con- 
centrate the information thus obtained, correct his own conjectures, and arrive at some definite 
opinions respecting the Ruins in Central America, he has committed his acquisitions to paper, and 
endeavored to reconcile and correct the opinions of others in which he could not concur. ‘ In pur- 
suing this inquiry,’ he adds, ‘I think I have‘established the locality of Tula in Southern Tartary, 
the former residence of the Tultecs, previous to their expulsion; also the neighborhood in which 
they probably crossed over to America, bringing with them the Christian religion, as still professed 
by the Nestorian church in Mesopotamia ; that the Chicemecas and Aztecs who came to Mexico 
five hundred years after thé Tultecs were originally from the Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus, a 
part of the war-like family of Cush ; that they passed through Siberia, over Behring’s Straits, and 
erected the numerous military defences found north of the Ohio river; and that theirs is the Itine- 
rary,or Map of a Polemic Journey from the Straits to the Valley of Mexico, published by DELaFrIE cp ; 
that the Delawares and Iroquois, who united to expel the Chichemecas from their cities and strong- 
holds north of the Ohio, also crossed at Behring’s Straits, but were the untutored savages of the north 
in Siberia, and retain to this day most of the characteristics of the northern Tartars.’ These sug- 
gestions are pregnant with interest. - - - ‘ Here is a joke,’ says an obliging friend, in an envelope 
to the following, ‘ which is not to be found in any edition of JoszpHus MiILuERtIvs ; and I am willing 
to qualify before a commissioner that it is neither new-vamped nor an imitation :’ 


‘ Bossy dear,’ said the kind-hearted Mrs. M. to her youngest darling, a forward little gentleman 
of ten years, ‘ run over and ask how old Mrs. 8S. is — that’s a man.’ 

So little Bobby picked himself up and proceeded with becoming gravity to the house of Mrs. 8. ; 
and upon we the parlor he found the old lady convalescent, and sitting in her easy-chair. He 
appeared somewhat embarrassed, and spoke not a word ; but Mrs. 8. offered him some ginger-nuts 
and began talking to him, until his shame-facedness wore off. At length he mustered courage to 
execute his commission, but with an instinctive delicacy, truly Chesterfieldian : he looked down upon 
= carpet with his pretty young eyes, while he said: ‘ Mrs. S., my mother wishes to know how 
old you are. 

‘ Why bless your mother’s heart, child!’ replied the old lady, ‘ she knows my age as well as I 
do ; but tell her I am seventy-two as ever was this very spring.’ 
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Back ran Bobby to his mother, and delivered the old lady's reply. 


* Why, what in the name of wonder,’ exclaimed Mrs. M., ‘made Mrs. 8. send me such an 
answer : 


‘ Why mother,’ said Bobby, in his innocent manner, ‘ did n't you tell me to go and ask how old 
Mrs. 8S. was?’ 


It is amusing sometimes to remark the sensitiveness of an envious literary non-producer, touching 
the indifference with which the public regard his querulous fault-findings. We have a pleasant 
case in point. Some months since a writer of this class in the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger’ endeav- 
ored, with abundant but very thankless labor, to prove that Mr Irvine made no researches for his 
‘ Life of Co.umsvs,’ but that without acknowledgment he stole his materials ready prepared to his 
hand from a ‘ Collection of Voyages’ by NavaRETTE, a Spanish author. This highly probable state- 
ment of course excited little attention. Doubtless seeing at once its drift, few readers of the ‘ Messen- 
ger’ gave the article any farther thought; for we remember to have received some months after its 
appearance an anonymous letter from the South, (could it have been from the critic-man himself?) 
calling our attention to the awful exposé, and suggesting that Mr. Irvine ought to know how his 
reputation had been demolished, and the public how wofully they had been deceived. But we had 
good grounds for sharing the indifference of the public, in our knowledge of Mr. WasHiIneTon 
Irvine, and of the services of his deceased brother, Peter Irvine, who was with him in Spain, 
and who labored so long and so assiduously for him in the archives of that nation. Hence we dis- 
missed the matter from our mind entirely, until advised by the same critical Nil-Admirari, in the 
‘ Messenger’ for May, that as nobody had thought it worth while to assail his position, he con- 
sidered the truth of his charge conceded; especially moreover as time enough had elapsed for 
some obscure Spanish newspaper to ‘ take the cold scent and join in the bay.’ We shall take 
present occasion — perhaps in our next number—to puncture the bladder which our self-compla- 
cent critic has inflated. But speaking of Mr. Irvine: our readers will be glad to learn that at the 
last advices our excellent friend and sometime correspondent was in fine health and spirits. On 
landing in England, he was invited to a public dinner at Liverpool, which he declined, in a letter 
replete with characteristic feeling, modesty, and good taste. He prolonged his stay in London, by 
reason of a special invitation to the QuEEN’s ‘ Masque ;’ since which we find him welcomed with 
distinguished honor to entertainments given by many eminent persons among the nobility of Eng- 
land. At the Literary Fund ner, at which Prince ALBERT presided, Mr. Irvine was present. 
A cordial tribute was paid to his character and genius, which he acknowledged in a few brief but 
pertinent remarks. A Madrid correspondent of the London Times newspaper states that ‘ the 
appointment of Mr. Invine as Minister to Spain, is hailed with lively satisfaction by the people of 
that country.’ - - - No, we cannot ‘ guess the drift’ of S. D. A.’s ‘ Polyphemian Auctioneer.’ The 
writer has left us to infer that he intended to be humorous. Indeed his hints to this effect amount te 
a declaration. But we are in the dark as to the evidence ; and find ourselves in the position of the 
luckless wight, who after dining with GzorcE FREDERICK Cooke, was Called upon by that celebrated 
tragedian, while so overcome with wine as scarcely to be able to sit at his own table, to define certain 
passions, as he should represent them by his ‘ power of face.’ A misconception or two of his maud- 
lin grimaces, such as mistaking the expression of fear for that of anger, and of sympathy for jeal- 
ousy, etc., threw Cooxe into a terrible rage. ‘ Look again, Sir!’ he exclaimed, in a terrific voice ; 
and he now made up a hideous face, compoundéd of malignity and the leer of a drunken satyr, 
which he insisted upon being guessed; and his friend, trembling for the consequences of another 
mistake, hesitatingly pronounced it to be Revenge. ‘ Despite o’erwhelm thee!’ cried Cooke, ina 
burst of tragic passion; ‘ Revenge! Curse your stupidity. That was Love! Love! you drivelling 
idiot! Cant you see it’s love?’ And here he attempted to repeat the inexpressible expression, 
with an effect so heightened by extra distortion, that his guest burst from the apartment in a roar of 
laughter, no longer repressed through fear of his host’s violence. We could n’t be tempted (‘ we 
learn in conclusion’) to solve the character of ‘ The Polyphemian Auctioneer’ in the presence of the 
writer, if he were at all in the Cambyses vein. - - - We shall give an early place to the paper on 
‘ National and Domestic Architecture.’ The latter branch, especially, is at this moment exciting 
much attention among our citizens. It is with pleasure that we frequently encounter, in the dwel- 
lings of persons emulous in matters of taste and refinement, examples of decorative embellishinent 
which have hitherto been almost unknown to the country; apartments finished in the beautiful 
renaissance style of Louts QuaTorzx, or the Elizabethan or Tudor-gothic, or other orders, more 
ancient or more modern, but all involving the most harmonious and beautiful designs of interior 
decoration, at large and in detail ; designs that task continually the great good taste and experienced 
skill of our accomplished and chief artist in this kind, Mr. GEorcz Piatt, whose rooms in Spruce- 
street are the resort of all tasteful and vertuous denizens. Great wealth is not required for an enjoy- 
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ment of these admirable accessories ; but only taste, an appreciation of the beautiful in the antique, 
and the disposition to contribute from unemployed means something toward the advancement of art 
and refinement in household architecture. - - - We are reluctant to speak of ‘ Hamlet and the Ghost 
of his Father, farther than to say that ‘ the piece’ has not the ghost of a chance of being inserted in 
the KNICKERBOCKER ; but we must be permitted to add to this brief verdict the remark, that if the 
writer really ‘has some éclat at home as a poet,’ he would do well to husband his narrow fame, 
and not let even his mother know that he is out in the werld of literature. Especially must we 
counsel him against attempting to improve upon SHAKSPERE. That respectable writer’s version of 
HaMLeEt’s interview wit the ghost of the old gentleman is a clever piece of description, as it 
stands ; and we cannot help thinking that the original sketch of Prince Hamuer is not far short of 
the following : 


* And now he pensive sate, With god-like beauty’s bloom. 
All thoughtful and sedate, There as he sate, he saw 


Within his darkened room ; A sight that thrilled with awe 


And not a sound His stout and valiant heart. 

Did murmur round, Now see him start ! 
Amid the deep’ning gloom ; And terror-stricken gaze ! 
His princely hand was placed upon And his keen eyes in wonder, raise 
His noble brow that clearly shone Their rolling lids apart |’ 


What ensues, it is sufficient to say, is fully equal to the foregoing. It is certainly no better, and 
we need not add that itis no worse. We are speaking under the rose to our correspondent, the 
paternity of his piece being entirely safe with us. He must pardon us therefore for enforcing through 
him a lesson upon other aspirants, who with a temerity miscalled boldness not unfrequently enter 
upon hallowed ground, and in bold paraphrase seem to ‘ make the sweet swan of Avon cackle like 
a goose.’ - . - * The Hard-Hearted Merchant’ we should hope is not an ‘ ower-true tale ;’ for such 
an American Ratpx NIcKLEBY would be a curse to any community. When however we see 
one of his business-class opposing the petition of an honest but unfortunate insolvent, on the ground 
that he possesses an interest in a burial-place for his family, which should be considered ‘ property ’ 
under the law — when we see this, we can scarcely marvel at any ‘ hard-heartedness.’ Who was it 
that lately opposed a poor bankrupt petitioner in this liberal city, on this inhuman, contemptible 
ground? Let his name be known; it will not cease to be remembered. - - - It is barely possible 
that the ‘ Domestic Tale’ of our friend at Harrisburgh, (Pa.) may be worthy a place in the KNIcKER- 
BOCKEP ; but there are so many ‘bad points’ about it that we cannot decide. Fearful apparently 
of giving us trouble in punctuation, the writer has placed a comma at the end of almost every word, 
including conjunctions, and articles definite and indefinite! The sense therefore seems sparse. We 
were reminded by unavoidable cross-readings of the passage from a cheap Bible which was wofully 
perverted in the rendering by a verdant country clergyman, and all by reason of a misplaced 
comma : ‘ And the old man gaid unto his sons, ‘ Saddle me the ass ;’ and they saddled him.’ Elab- 
orate punctuation of some careless printer altered the matter entirely: ‘ And the old man said unto 
his sons,‘ Saddle me, the ass; and they saddled him!’ By the way, speaking of saddles and 
asses; that was not a bad anecdote which we heard the other day from the lips of an accomplished 
divine. The eccentric RowLanp HILL, among the numerous religious notices which it was his 
custom to read every Sabbath after service, once delivered the following: ‘ A humble partaker in 
Curist desires to know why brother Hrxt finds it necessary to ride to church in a sumptuous car- 
riage, when his divine Master never rode any where, except on an ass?’ Upon which pious inquiry, 
‘brother Hiti,’ shoving up his spectacles on his forehead, and with an air of great humility, thus 
commented : ‘ I would say, in answer to my humble brother, that I have a carriage, but no beast such 
as our Master rode. However, if my worthy brother will present himself at the door of my dwell- 
ing on next Lord’s-day, ready saddled and bridled, I will ride Aim to church!’ - - - But for certain 
doubting passages which we have not felt ourselves authorized to strike out, and which we should 
reluct at publishing,‘ What am I, and Whither am I Going?’ would have appeared in the present 
issue. Would that the writer could know how nearly his pensive thoughts touched us ! — for we read 
his Ms. on the anniversary evening of a day that we can never forget. But the solemn lessons of life 
may be fruitful of good. It is well to remember that DEaTH is continually walking the rounds of a great 
city, and that sooner or later he will stop at every man’s door. ‘ Generation after generation,’ says 
an eloquent modern writer, ‘ have felt as we feel, and théir fellows were as active in life as ours are 
now. They passed away as a vapor, while Nature wore the same aspect of beauty as when her 
Creator commanded her to be. And so likewise shall it be when we are gone! The heavens will 
be as bright over our graves us they are now around our path ; the world will have the same attrac- 
tion for offspring yet unborn that she had once for ourselves, and that she has now for our chil- 
dren. Yet a little while, and all this will have happened! The throbbing heart will be stilled, and 
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we shall be at rest. Our funeral will wind on its way, and the prayers will be said, and the grave- 
clods will be thrown in, and our friends will all return, and we shall be left behind to darkness and 
the worm. And it may be that for some short time we shall be spoken of; but the things of life will 
creep in, and our name will soon be forgotten. Days will continue to move on, and laughter and 
song will be heard in the very chamber in which we died; and the eye that mourned for us will be 
dried, and will glisten again with joy ; and even our children will cease to think of us, and will not 
remember to lisp our name.’ Then shall we have become, in the touching language of the Psalmist, 
‘ forgotten and clean out of mind!’ - - - ‘C. P.’s’ delicacy of censure, though honorable to him, 
would have been lost upon his subject, who is now himself ashamed of the performance alluded to. 
We took occasion to show him the critique, and his reply led to an illustration which we shall ven- 
ture to repeat: A very kind, benevolent old gentleman, during the reverses of 1837, was in his 
emergency fain to accept the office of notary to one of our banks. But at first his sensitive heart 
found it a sgre task to call upon his old acquaintances and former business-associates, to inform them 
that their notes were protested, and their credit gone—that severest blow to a high-spirited New- 
York merchant ; and it was his custom to call the party aside, as if for ‘ some confidence with him,’ 
and in a low tone to advise him privately that ‘doubtless through the carelessness of a clerk or 
some accidental omission’ his note had been protested. He was at length cured of his delicate 
fastidiousness. Calling one day upon an eminent house, with the protest of a note for an immense 
sum, he entered into a very pleasant general conversation with the partners; and when he could 
gossip agreeably no longer, he beckoned one of them tenderly aside, informed him of his ‘ little 
errand that he had like to have forgotten,’ and added in a confidential consolatory tone: ‘ Of 
course, it’s some mistake.’ ‘ A mistake!’ exclaimed the other; ‘ not a bit of it! It’s a reg’lar-built 
bu’st /’ The notary, who had generously supposed that ‘something was wrong,’ found it all 
right — and left. - - - There are two phrases in common use, which we have been glad to see 
rebuked ; the first by Sir Watter Scort, who in one of his letters tells his son never to apologize 
for any thing inconsistent with the character of a gentleman, on the plea of being ‘ disguised with 
wine ;’ since it should rather be considered that he is disguised when sober, if when he ceases to be 
so he no longer acts a part, but forgets himself, and falls into his natural character. The other phrase 
is, like unto it; to wit, that such an one ‘can be a gentleman when he pleases.’ Mr. LEVER has 
animadverted with just severity upon this oft-repeated yet very erroneous remark : 


‘ He who can be a gentleman when he pleases, never pleases to be any thing else. Circum- 
stances me and do every day in life throw men of cultivated minds and refined habits into the 
society of their inferiors; but while with the tact and readiness that is their especial prerogative 
they make themselves welcome among those with whom they have few if ony sympathies in com- 
mon, yet never by-any accident do they derogate from that high standard which makes them gentle- 
men. So on the other hand the man of vulgar tastes and coarse propensities may simulate, if he 
be able, the outward habitudes of society, speaking with practiced intonation and bowing with 
well-studied grace ; yet he is no more a gentleman in his thought or feeling than is the tinselled 
actor who struts the boards the monarch his costume would bespeak him. This being the ‘ gentle- 
man when he likes’ is but the mere performance of the character. It has all the smell of the orange- 
peel and the fvot-lights about it, and never can be mistaken by any one who knows the world.’ 


Tue ‘Essay on Soups’ is from a pretender, who ridicules what he does not understand. The 
writer must have fallen lately upon a potage compounded after the modcl mentioned by Marryart ; 
‘ four pails of water to a turnip;’ probably at some place where it was succeeded by a ‘ ragout de 
chat’ or a ‘ filet de cheval,’ closing with bad maraschino — the only thing served that was warm, 
except the butter and the water. We once encountered such a ‘ French establishment,’ but its class 
is not to be confounded with the numerous delightful houses in town, at any one of which we would 
venture to dissipate the most inveterate prejudice against the Gallic cwisine. - - - Has not the 
friend to whom we are indebted for ‘ The Conversationist,a Sketch,’ a remembrance of certain 
gossip of our own upon the identical theme he has chosen ? — and handled, we must say, with equal 
truth and cleverness. We lay aside our new contributor’s communication for the reason here indi- 
cated ; but not without desiring him to understand that we cordially agree and sympathize with him 
from our own ‘ experiences.’ There are few things more irksome than to hear an inflated intellect 
dole forth without stint its preparation of ‘ words, words,’ to the exclusion of others who could talk 
to general edification, but for the cacoéthes loquendi of one man, who, forgetting that conversation is a 
property in common, from which no one person has a right to eject his neighbor, has the paltry 
ambition, bad taste, and worse manners, to keep his thin stream of garrulity flowing ‘ without 
retiring ebb.’ Your third-rate author is sometimes an offender of this sort, whose ‘ flashes of silence’ 
are in greater estimation than the scintillations which he flatters himself he is throwing off, to the 
great admiration of his tired auditors. We agree with Poo xs, that if Methusaleh had been con- 
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demned often to listen to one of these Thugs of society, for any enjoyment of social existence he 
might as well have been cut off at the premature age of two hundred and fifty. - - - We should 
very much like to know what ‘ Genessee’ (he must be one of the Genessee Fiats) has seen in our 
pages that has caused him to infer that we are ‘ not so good an American since our return as we 
once were.’ A little specification would not be amiss. We have never travelled abroad except 
with Hoop’s school-mistress, on the map; skipping from a blue continent to a green one, crossing a 
pink isthmus, traversing a red, black or yellow sea, and landing on a purple island. In this easy way 
we have ascended dotted rivers, and sojourned at the blots of capital cities; but we have never 
found our ‘ Americanism’ lessened by these paper ‘ incidents of travel,’ nor by any other cause, 
that we are aware of. ‘ Genessee’ probably assumed his conjecture, to elicit an ‘ American feeling’ 
for his lines, which may be sufficiently ‘ national’ in sentiment, but certainly have little else to recom- 
mend them. - The following amusing picture of the manner in which poetical illusion may be 
* murdered ’ worse than any play, by going behind the scenes of a play-house, is from ‘ ‘The World 
we Live in.’ The writer is on his way to the green-room of a London theatre : 


‘Saluting with profound respect a group of gentlemen with pallid and rather sallow faces, in 
whom we thought we saw kings, ghosts, bandits, conspirators, and what not, in undress, we 
entered the house : groping our way through a series of dark labyrinthine passages, sprinkled with 
saw-dust, and draperied with festoons of cobwebs fancifully disposed, we came at length upon a 
strange portentous vault, fitted with racks, wheels, pulleys, Lowa, and divers instruments of tor- 
ture : surely, thought we, these are the Tartarean shades of the theatre, where ghosts, dramatic and 
melo-dramatic, sprites, bottle and other imps, are condemned to inhabit. While pondering upon 
the uses of the intricate machinery, an ethereal being, clothed in white, who we were informed repre- 
sented an attendant spirit, entered, engaged in conversation with a gnome in a blue paste-board 
head-piece, with saucer eyes, who was engaged busily in eating ious and cheese with radishes, of 
which the attendant spirit readily partook. Going up stairs, we were detained by a violent alterca- 
tion between Jupiter, who was gorgeously dressed with a magnificent gilt-paper crown and gems 
of real paste, and one of the carpenters charged with having fastened a bunch of shavings to the 
Thunderer’s rear, thereby exposing the Majesty of Olympus to the mockery of vulgar mortals: the 
culprit to our unfeigned horror addressed the father of the gods in a most irreverent manner, inviting 
him to proceed immediately to a certain place which we had till now understood was tenanted, not 
by the gods, but by gentlemen of the opposite benches! At the top of the stair stood Mercury, his 
caduceus in one hand and a pot of porter in the other: we have heard of 


* The herald ome 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill,’ 


but Mercury with a pot of porter was a novelty. Endeavoring to pass between the messenger of 
Jove and the wall, we happened to strike against the thunder — a thin plate of sheet-iron vee to 
a nail in the wall, emitting at our touch an awful sound; close by, an imp was gee o a white 
substance, which we were told was powdered lightning. Passing toward the flat, by which you are 
to understand the scene crossing the middle of the, stage, those at either side being termed wings, a 
carpenter tapped our shoulder, expressing his pleasure at our arrival, and intimating his readiness 
to accept the customary ‘ footing,’ as he called it, of a gallon of beer.’ 


We omit the sketch of the green-room and its occupants ; for ‘ where ignorance is bliss ’t is folly 
to be wise ;’ and many of our readers are theatre-goers, and need to husband all their dramatic 
romance. - - - Touching the ‘ Stanzas’ by ‘ Mary,’ in‘ her excellent white bosom these,’ as 
SHAKSPERE saith: ‘ We read her lines on a seething June day, sitting in shadow on the south 
porch of the Hamiiton Hovss, that enchanting mansion at the ocean-entrance of the Narrows, 
with every thing around most persuasive and alluring. The ‘ summer zephyrs cooled their fainting 
wings’ as we read: we enjoyed, and as we enjoyed, we decided. Briefly, therefore, yes — and 
in the next number, if possible. The ‘humorous piece’ enclosed, from a friend of the writer, is 
however declined. He may be ‘an odd fish;’ butif he be not a lover, we would whisper in 
‘ Mary’s’ ear that he is as ‘ flat as the flattest of the flounder fry... Alas! ‘how many birds of 
Jove, who think they have power to wing an eagle’s flight ‘ with an eye that never winks and a 
pinion that never tires,’ are found, upon making trial, to be grievously afflicted with the pip, and 
marvellously weak in the pen-feather!’ - - - We rather like the ‘ Fragments from a New-York 
Lawyer's Port-Folio ;’ but our professional friend in Georgia now occupies this peculiar field ; and 
by the by, as he is a poet, we must ask him what he thinks of the argument of the author of ‘ Poetry 
of Law and Law of Poetry,’ wherein it is contended that ‘ a poem is an action, and a long (often 
tedious) action. Thus the ‘ Iliad’ is an action of assault and battery brought by the Greeks against 
the Trojans ; the ‘Gerusalemme’ an action of ejectment brought by the Christians to recover pos- 
session of the Holy city from the Pagans; and the ‘ Aineid’ a suit in Heaven’s Chancery in which 
Juno is plaintiff and AZngas and others defendants.’ - - - Matrrnews, the comedian, used 
to mention, as characteristic of what he called ‘ American Politeness, the reply of a man to whom he 
said, inquiringly, late one dark and stormy night in Broadway, ‘ Friend, I wish to go to Mur- 
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ray-street?’ Ejecting a huge tobacco-quid as he passed on without stopping, the ‘friend’ 
answered: ‘ Well, why the h—ll don’t you go to Murray-street? J hain’t got no objection!’ 
It must have been this gruff personage who recently answered the morning salutation of a friend in 
this wise: ‘ How do you do, Mr. Smirn?’ ‘Do what?’ ‘Why, how do you find yourself?’ I 
never lose myself.’ ‘ Well, how have you been?’ ‘* Been?’—‘ been where?’ ‘Psha! How do 
you feel? ‘ Feel of me, and see.’ ‘Good morning, Mr. Smirn.’ ‘It’s not a good morning ; it’s 
infernally wet and nasty. A‘goodmorning!’ I like that!’ And the parties separited - - - We 
acknowledge the affectionate epistle of ‘ Candor.’ His signature is in capital keeping with the frank 
and open character of an anonymous note! For the rest, ‘ Chagun d son gott.’ The very paper he 
condemns has elicited cordial praise from many journals. We commend ‘ Candor’ to the ‘ Society 
for the Suppression of Ad-vice.’ - - - ‘ None of your Business!’ is the rather startling title adopted by 
a correspondent for an essay, in which he avers that in a mixed company of Americans, of any class, 
engaged in a general conversation, he can in half an hour, from the terms employed, gather the busi- 
ness, occupation, or profession of each. He would inculcate therefore a more general ‘ sinking of 
the shop.’ We do not agree with him. Let there be no standard for general conversation. We greatly 
delight to hear a man illustrate his thoughts in his own way, and by similes the most natural to him ; 
and if derived from his business, so much the better. ‘ You goin’ to the Chatham to-night, to see 
Krrsy pile up the agony in Damon?’ said a fat red-cheeked youth in our hearing the other night, as 
he stopped a similar-looking lad in the street ; ‘ be you goin’, or hain’t you got the tin?’ ‘Hain’t I got 
it? be Jeeze! I sold forty bladders yesterday, an’ I’m a-goin’ to the Butcher’s Ball! Chatham be 
d—d!’ The speaker’s occupation was explained by his business-illustration of ‘ raising the wind ;’ 
and we rather fancy that it was just as well, barring of course the profanity, as if his reply had been 
given in more dainty phrase. Boz understands such ‘ conversations.’ - - - We have felt a glow of 
honest pride while looking through the sheets which compose the present number of the KnIckER- 
BOCKER. The types are all entirely new, and we flatter ourselves, of an admirable ‘cut’ and 
finish. "We may hope indeed for the assurance of our readers that in all respects the force of ‘ that 
first appeal which is to the eye’ needs no enhancement at our hands. - - - ‘T. C. M.’ may not be 
aware of the fact, but a portion of his affecting story resembles quite too nearly parts of GorTHE’s 
‘Faust.’ The closing scene, if we rightly remember, between Marcaret and Faust, is replete 
with the most touching pathos. She takes the ‘dear hand’ of her lover, and tells him where she 
wishes to be buried — how the graves, those ‘ abiding-places of sorrow,’ are planned in her mind ; 
the best place for her mother, and by her side her brother ; ‘ me,’ she adds, ‘a distance off, but I pray 
thee, not too wide ; and place my baby on my right breast. To have lain by thy side would have 
been my joy, but that can no more be!’ - - - * Life in Hayti,’ an article from our friend ‘ Poty- 
Gon,’ ‘ The Countess,’ by ‘ G. B.’, an article on ‘ The Arts, by‘ M.S.C , ‘ The Indian Wife,’ 
by ‘Ion£,’ with communications from several other favorite correspondents, are reserved to enrich 
our next issue. ‘ Bar-rooms and their Inhabitants,’ ‘The Rock-born Harebell, ‘To a Misan- 
thrope;’ ‘A Marriage de Convenance, or Pour et Contre ;’ ‘ Woman or Wine,’ by Fiaccvus; 
‘ Ariadne,’ by H. T. Tuckerman, Esq.; Gray’s Elegy and Bryant’s ‘ Thanatopsis;’ ‘Rime of 
Sir Thopas,’ Canto Third ; ‘To Kate,’ by ‘ W. C. R ;* ‘ The Hermit of Cetara,’ Part Two; ‘ The 
Indian Wife, by Mrs. Mary E. Hewrrt, with numerous kindred favors from near and distant 
friends, are under consideration, and will receive an early decision. 

tG> Brief notices of several books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., are crowded out of the present 
number by the pressure of ‘ Original Papers.’ 


Music: Miss ELLEN BLuNDELL.— We have been favored by this accomplished artiste with two 
of her recent musical productions ; and although we had the pleasure to hear them for the first time 
with the additional advantages of the composer’s own voice and execution, accompanied by that of 
her sister, we can yet commend them to throats less melodious and ears less cultivated, as very 
admirable performances, both in point of literary and musical execution. The one is a favorite 
ballad, entitled ‘Thou must not think Ihave forgot Thee,’ and the other,‘ Awake, my Love!’ 
a serenade for one or two voices. We inay take occasion here to mention the popular quadrille, 
‘ Les Jolies Americaines,’ and ‘ La Spirituelle,’ a waltz scarcely a less favorite with the public, as 
compositions of characteristic and kindred excellence. We should not omit to add that the exter- 
nals are in the accustomed neat and tasteful style of all Mr. Arw1Lu’s musical publications. It will 
be gratifying we are sure to our friends in London, to whom we were indebted for letters introduc- 
ing the Misses BLUNDELL to our acquaintance, to be made aware that the success which we early 
predicted for them has been more than realized, and what is more, most fairly earned. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Bisnor Doane’s IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.— The journals of the day 
have made our readers acquainted with the circumstances under which the Right Rev. Dr. Doaneg, 
Bishop of New-Jersey, made some months since a brief pilgrimage to England, as-well as with 
the fact that he was every where received with open arms, and treated on his own behalf and that 
of the Church in this country with the most marked attention and honor. We have before us, in 
very handsome pamphlet, a Sermon delivered at St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., by the 
Bishop, soon after his return, in which we find a detailed narrative of his mission; of all the inter- 
esting scenes which he saw ‘ and part of which he was.’ We have read it with unwonted pleasure ; 
not alone for the glowing and beautiful account which it gives of the wide-spreading influence and 
increasing glory of the English Church, but for the generous, cordial, catholie spirit which it evinces 
toward the mother country ; and especially the reciprocity of kindness and affection manifested by the 
distinguished author toward the eminent dignitaries of a more reverend mother, ‘ the bulwark of 
the Reformation and the glory of Christendom.’ From the venerable primate of all England, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as well as from the scarcely less renowned apostolic incumbents under 
him, Bishop Doane received such cordial welcome and constant kindnesses, that the thought, he 
tells us, was never for a moment present with him that he was a stranger and a foreigner in Eng- 
land. This feeling moreover was warmly participated by laymen—by the people ; insomuch that 
the reverend Bishop’s public ministrations were a species of triumph ; for often at their conclusion, 
those who had never seen him before and could never see him again, ‘thronged to embrace the 
sister Church, by grasping as a life’s remembrance the hand of one of her Bishops.’ In perusing 
the Discourse before us, we have again been reminded of the gross misrepresentations of Mr. 
LesteEr’s ‘ Glory and Shame of England ;’ and we would ask those persons who have ‘ believed 
his report’ concerning the children of the poorer members of the English Church and their destitu- 
tion in matters spiritual, to make themselves acquainted with Bishop Doanz’s exhibition of the 
other, the true side of the picture. What the writer says of the good feeling of England, we 
trust he took good care to indicate on behalf of his own country: ‘It was my privilege in 
traversing England to meet in different parts of it with all classes and all kinds of people ; and to 
come in contact, from my office and my errand, as few have done before, with what for the better 
understanding of my meaning may be called the national heart. I say upon the most abundant 
evidence that it beats with all a brother’s truth and fondness toward America. I say that the blood 
of England yearns with instinctive magnetism to %s own current in our veins. I say that peace 
with America is the first prayer for temporal blessings at every English altar and by every English 
hearth.’ This position of Dr. Doane is fully supported by the Edinburgh Review, which in a recent 
article entitled ‘ France, America, and Britain,’ earnestly assures our countrymen that ‘ England 
thinks highly of America ; that she admires her energy, her perseverance, her courage, her skill; in 
short, admires a character naturally and necessarily in many respects resembling her own ;’ and the 
reviewer begs Americans to believe that the ‘ trash of the ultra tory newspapers’ against this coun- 
try ‘ speaks but the worthless opinions of a hired editor and the share-holders of his journal.’ ‘ There 
is no country,’ adds the Review,‘ with whom England is so desirous to keep on good terms as 
with America, and certainly none with whom she would so much dread a war.’ 


*‘Downine’s Rematns.’—A volume entitled ‘Remains of Rev. Josnvua Wetis Downine, 
A. M., late of the New-England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ has been laid on 
our table by the editor, Exam H. Downine, A. M., who has accompanied the work with a brief 
and well-written memoir of his brother, the author. The ‘ Remains’ consist of sermons, notes of 
sermons, miscellaneous orations, addresses, correspondence, etc. We have perused a large por- 
tion of the volume with pleasure and profit. The sermons are simple, methodical, and earnest ; and 
in parts, eloquent and touching, beyond the generality of kindred performances. We can well 
believe that the author possessed an intellect of a high order, and that his preaching would naturally 
have been, as represented by the New-England Conference, ‘ distinguished for sound views, just 
discrimination, perspicuous and elegant diction, and a decided, earnest, and pathetic manner.’ We 
sincerely sympathize with the editor, (who has lost in the author of these ‘ Remains’ a dear and 
only brother,) for we are acquainted with his grief. We find too, although we knew it not, that we 
have held pleasant communion with the lamented deceased through these pages. We remark the 
subjoined passage in a lecture on intellectual improvement, delivered at the Odeon in Boston some 
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mouths since : ‘ It is evident that public men of whatever profession must be distinguished either 
for the strength or beauty of their thoughts and expressions, if they would exert a deep and wide- 
spread influence, For proof of this position, let us look at the periodicals of the day. Why are 
such magazines as the KNICKERBOCKER and BLackwoop so popular? It is because they contain 
so much which gratifies the taste. The genius of beauty, of poetry, and romance, reign there, to 
captivate the reader. Have you never observed the effect which a well-written tale has produced 
upon society ?— not only upon the young and sentimental, but also upon the old and the sober- 
minded ; and that too when the incidents of the story were not remarkable, and would if stripped of 
their attractive dress pass unnoticed. The art of the writer and the beauty of his style won the 
reader’s attention, and thus opened unconsciously the gushing fountains of sensibility... We should 
be glad to copy the subsequent remarks of the writer upon the revolution which the last century has 
produced in the manner and character of fictitious writings ; but our limits forbid ; compelling us to 
content ourselves with calling public attention to the interesting volume wherein they will be found 
recorded, with other matters equally note-worthy. 


CuurcH oF EnGianp Pusiications. — Messrs. APPLETON AND Company have recently pub- 
lished, in a large and well-printed volume, ‘ An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England, by GitBert, Bishop of Sarum; with an Appendix containing the Augsburg 
Confession, Creed of Pope Pius IV.,’ ete. The Editor, Rev. James R. Pace, A. M., of Queens 
College, Cambridge, has faithfully preserved the author’s text; verified the references to the 
fathers, councils, and other authorities, and added a large number of Scripture references ; given 
the canons and decrees of councils, and other important documents referred to, and cited their 
sources ; beside adding copious and valuable notes, containing among other things notices of the 
principal heretics and persons of note, with an accurate account of their opinions. In short, the 
editor’s design to make a complete manual for the theological student seems to have been most 
successfully accomplished. The same publishers have also issued ‘ An Exposition of the Creed, by 
the late Lord Bishop of Chester, with an Appendix, containing the principal Greek and Latin 
creeds ; revised by W. 8. Dosson, A. M., London.’ Another work of interest to Churchmen, from 
the same press, is a small volume, containing a ‘Manual for Communicants; or the Order for 
administermg the Holy Communion; conveniently arranged; with Meditations and Prayers from 
old English divines; being the Eucharistica of SamuzL WILBERForcE, M. A., Arch-deacon of 
Surrey.’ Adapted to the American Service by a Deacon of the Diocese of Dr. ONDERDONK, Bishop 
of New-York, to whom it is felicitously and affectionately dedicated. 


GurueEyY’s Misston To ENGLAND. — Mr. GurRLEyY’s mission was undertaken by direction of the 
American Colonization Society, of which he was Secretary, for the purpose of conferring with Sir 
T. F. Buxton and his friends, in consequence of the publication of a book by that gentleman on the 
subject of Colonization, which appeared to harmonize with the sentiments held in regard to that 
cause by its friends in this country. The book is a record of the author’s doings while abroad on his 
mission ; and of course it will possess interest for those who were interested in the matter; but we 
do not find any thing in it to entitle it to particular notice in our pages. We have no disposition to 
discuss the propriety of the cause which it advocates. We have a kindly feeling for all enterprises 
which aim at the melioration of any portion of the human family, without regard to complexion or 
climate ; but we must confess that the labors of the Colonizationists have always appeared to us to 
bear about the same proportion to the end aimed at, as the five pounds bequeathed by a patriotic old 
gentleman toward liquidating the national debt of Great Britain did to its object. We heartily 
approve of Mr. GuRLEy’s suggestion of an annual interchange of a thousand citizens or so between 
England and America, for the purpose of conciliation and kindly intercourse ; and have no doubt 
that if the cost of sending a frigate or seventy-four abroad should be expended in defraying the 
charges of a certain number of such courteous missionaries, the effect on the amicable relations of 


the two countries would be much more satisfactory in the case of the men of peace than of the 
men-of-war. 


New-York State Guipe.— Our old friend and umqwhile publisher, Mr. J. Distunne.t, has 
recently issued from the Albany press one of his convenient and useful little volumes, called ‘ The 
New-York State Guide,’ containing an alphabetical list of counties, towns, cities, villages, post- 
offices, etc.; with the census of 1840, canals and rail-roads, lakes and rivers, steam-boat, canal, 
rail-road and stage routes, and tables of distances, with other useful information; the whole com- 
piled from authentic sources. This little book, as will readily be seen, supplies an important desi- 
deratum to travellers and sojourners among us. 
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CLIMATE OF THE UniTED States. — We take blame to ourselves for not having before adverted 
to a very excellent work from the press of the Mesers. LaANGLEy and the pen of Samve Forry, 
M. D., upon the climate of the United States and its endemic influences. It exhibits a connected 
view of the leading phenomena of our climate, both physical and medical, and comprises a conden- 
sation of all the author's important observations on the subject. It embraces a period of twenty 
years ; and contains a classification of the principal phenomena of our climate, physically considered, 
and the medical relation of those laws. Isolated facts have been carefully collated, and their rela- 
tions to one another and to general laws determined, and the whole systematically arranged. By 
extending his observations through a long series of years and over vast masses of individuals, 
Mr. Forry has arrived at authentic conclusions touching the natural history of health and disease 
in our wide-spread borders. A treatise on the climate and endemic influences of the United States 
was a desideratum in medical literature ; and this desideratum our author has faithfully and suc- 
cessfully labored to supply. We commend his valuable work to the attention of our readers. 


Historica, Discourse.— We have before us a ‘ Discourse delivered before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on the Colonial History of the Eastern and some of the Southern States. 
By Jos R. Tyson, one of the Vice-Presidents.’? It appears to have been published at the solicita- 
tion of the Society before which it was delivered ; and the motives which induced its delivery and 
publication originated in very natural and commendable feelings of state pride. The fame of the 
great minds of Virginia and New-England, whose efforts in the cause of human freedom are so 
closely interwoven with the history of the Revolution, seems to be a thorn in the side of Mr. Tyson, 
who has labored hard, but with indifferent success, to prove that Pennsylvania and Maryland are 
entitled to equal credit with the land of the Puritans and of the Cavaliers. We cannot but applaud 
his spirit, even though we must condemn the one-sided and lawyer-like view of the subject which he 
has presented to his readers. 


LEwis aNnD CLARKE’s TRAVELS. — The last two numbers of Harpers’ Family Library are 
devoted to a ‘ History of the Expedition under the command of Captains Lewis and CLARKE to the 
sources of the Missouri, thence across the Rocky Mountains, and down the river Columbia to the 
Pacific: performed during the years 1804-5-6, by order of the government of the United States. 
Prepared for the press by Paut ALLEN, Esq.; revised and abridged by the omission of unimportant 
details, with an Introduction and Notes, by ARcuIraLp M’Vickar. This { Journal’ contains an 
account of the first and only voyage ever made by Indian or white man, in boats or canoes, through 
the currents and rapids of the Missouri, from the point where its waters discharge themselves into 
the Mississippi, to its sources in the Rocky Mountains. The volumes are well executed, and illus- 
trated by numerous maps and engravings. : 


‘A Tempest In A TEA-Pot.’— We hear of a small pudder raised hy the Literary ‘ Cool,’ (bet- 
ter known by the appropriate and time-honored sobriquet of ‘ Crazy NeEat,’) whom we exhibited 
to our readers in our last issue. He appeals, as we learn, to the ‘ written babblement’ upon which 
we animadverted, to prove the incorrectness of our inferences and the falsity of our assertions. It 
is a small affair certainly with which to trouble our readers; but if (as is not likely) they should 
take any interest in the matter, we would refer them to the sixteenth number of the first volume of 
the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ newspaper. They will there have an opportunity to judge as we did of the 
intentional insinuations of an envious and impertinent though harmless intermeddler. Farther, we 
have nothing to say. We should as soon think of bandying words with Mr. Joun Corrin Nazro 
as with his ‘down-east’ counterpart. The personal estimate of ‘ Cool’ is really most gratifying. 
Let us hope that it is shared by his Fidus Achates, Gen. Bratisn Extvoritrcn. Considering the 
tastes and associations of the former, we must needs deem ourselves honored by his opinions. We 
could neither wish nor expect that he should appreciate the ‘ literary and social position’ which we 
owe to a generous public and ‘ troops of friends,’ and the high character of which nothing in our 
estimation could enhance. We have but a word in parting for our humbugeous and wrathful 
‘ original ;’ and that is, to despair at once of writing down our Magazine. In order to do this, he 
should write in it; and that is not particularly feasible. 


*.* A review of ‘Sermons and Sketches of Sermons,’ by Rev. Jonn SuMMERFIELD, a work 
of great interest, recently from the press of the Brorners Harper, although in type, is unavoida- 
bly omitted until our next number. 
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